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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 
F we may take quite literally what the Lord Chancellor 
said in the House of Lords on Wednesday, the new policy 
in Ireland is to be a real thing. Lord Birkenhead pointed out 
that the Sinn Fein challenge to the power of this country was 
& movement more difficult to deal with than an open military 
insurrection, but the Government were determined to make 
it clear that they would shrink from nothing. “* The force and 
resolution of this country are as deeply committed to carry to 
success Our purpose in Ireland as they were inexorably com- 
mitted to carry through our purpose in the late war. Plainer 
language then that it is impossible to use and I have used it 
with the authority and on behalf of all my colleagues.’ Lord 
Birkenhead added that if the troops at present in Ireland were 
insufficient, more would be sent over. The only limit to the 
number that would be sent was the extent and degree of the 
crisis. If it were necessary to increase the Army specially for 
the purpose, that also would be done. 





We have written elsewhere of the significance and the prospects 
of the new policy in Ireland. We must turn now to the pro- 
ceedings in the Committee stage of the Home Rule Bill in the 
House of Commons. On Tuesday Sir Samuel Hoare moved an 
amendment to establish a Senate in the Southern portion of 
Ireland. Mr. Long replied that in drafting their scheme the 
Government had always intended it to be part of a Federal plan, 
They believed that in a Federal system the best security for a 
minority—and of course Sir Samuel Hoare was mainly and 
quite rightly concerned with the protection of the Southern 
Unionists—was really to be found in a central Parliament. 
“Tf,” he said, ‘‘ you interpose a Second Chamber you make it 
more difficult for the central Parliament to interfere.’ Mr. 
Long then went on to state that the Government were fully 
conscious of the necessity of giving all possible protection to 
minorities and that they proposed to do this by allowing the 
creation of Upper Houses in both the Southern and Northern 
Parliaments. 





This is obviously the right solution. To create a single 
Senate for Ireland would be to abandon the whole principle of 
the Bill. The Bill is based on realities ; it recognises that there 
is already partition in Ireland owing to furious religious and 
racial jealousy, and it provides a bridge in the shape of the 
Council—which necessarily has very small powers at present— 
in order that the two factions may ultimately meet and shake 








| supported the amendment. 


hands. Sir Edward Carson said that he thoroughly approved 
of the course the Government had taken. A second House 
would probably not be of very much use in the North, but he 
saw the desirability of having one in the South, and if there 
were to be one in the South it was inevitable that there should 
also be one in the North. 


Another amendment, moved on Tuesday, was that of Lord 
Robert Cecil, providing that Northern Ireland should remain 
“in all respects part of the United Kingdom.” We are deeply 
interested in this proposal as we think we are right in saying 
that it was originally made in the Spectator. We siiggested 
that as North East Ulster desired nothing more, in the words 
which Sir Edward Carson continually uses, than “to be left 
alone,” she should be governed simply as a county of England. 
After all she would be no more remote from the centre of govern- 
ment than many parts of Scotland. Sir Edward Carson strongly 
We cannot summarise all that he 
said, but in general he took the line that he would much prefer 
this solution to any other, but that if it were defeated he would 
nevertheless accept the clause in the Bill giving a separate 
Northern Parliament to the six county area. Mr. Long firmly 
opposed the amendment and it was beaten by 204 votes 
against 80. 


Sir P. Lloyd-Greame moved an amendment to make the 
Northern Parliament include the whole Province of Ulster. Sir 
Edward Carson said that nothing had distressed him more 
in the whole course of this controversy than the fact that the 
area of the Northern Parliament was being separated from the 
rest of Ulster. He knew, however, that the Northern Government 
would be a failure if it were saddled with the three counties 
which had not compaet Unionist and Protestant majorities. 
The only plan which would give practical results in Ulster was 
what the Bill proposed. 





On Wednesday the Committee stage of the Home Rule Bill 
was continued. Mr. Lynn moved that if the Northern and 
Southern Parliaments should ultimately agree to establish a 
single Parliament, the necessary Acts constituting that Parlia- 
ment should be agreed to by an absolute majority of members 
in each Parliament at the third reading. This was an extremely 
wise amendment, for nothing would be more disastrous than that 
a single Parliament should be set up on a scratch vote. Mr. 
Long expressed the willingness of the Government to reconsider 
the matter, and the amendment was accordingly withdrawn by 
leave. Another amendment, moved by Mr. Marriott, prescribed 
definitely the scope of the legislative functions of the 
Northern and Southern Parliaments. As the Bill stands the 
Northern and Southern Parliaments may exercise their authority 
in all matters which are not reserved to the Government. 





The Government proposal is vaguer than it need be. The 
way to avoid all ambiguity is not to say to the Northern 
and Southern Parliaments: “ You may do everything except 
something or other ” ; but to say to them: “ You may do only 
those things which we hereby define.” Sir Edward Carson spoke 
very strongly in support of this amendment. It was his firm 
belief, he said, knowing Ireland as he did, that if the Bill were 
left in its present form, it would mean the separation of Ireland 
from England. ‘“ Do the thing by degrees and retain in this 
Parliament that residuum of power which alone in my opinion 
can prevent ultimate separation.” The amendment was un- 
fortunately rejected by 191 votes to 41. 


The Morning Post of Thursday published a remarkable docu- 
ment containing the articles of the Supreme Council of the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood. The articles establish the Supreme 
Council ‘as the sole Government of the Irish Republic.” 
Clearly if this oligarchy is allowed to remain in existence, the 
debates on the Home Rule Bill are a beating of the air. The 
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Supreme Council though it exercises full powers professes to 
govern provisionally, that is to say, “ until a permanent Repub- 
lican Government is established.” The Council consists of 15 
members. The original 11 members choose 4 additional members 
whose names are known to the Supreme Council alone. The 
15 are assigned powers of life and death, power to levy taxes, 
raise loans, make war and peace and negotiate and ratify treaties 
with foreign Powers. The conduct of military operations is 
delegated to the Military Council of the Brotherhood. The 
army is estimated at about 110,000 men. 


Every recruit for the Republican army is sworn to secrecy by 
the most solemn oath under penalty of death. Treason against 
the Council is defined as “ any wilful act or word calculated to 
defeat the cause of Irish Independence or subserve the interests 
of the British or any other foreign Government.” This is a 
broad way of saying that anybody who is suspected by the 
Brotherhood, or is obnoxious to it, must expect to be assassi- 
nated. The unit of the Brotherhood is the Circle with an officer 
at its head. The Circles are grouped in districts and each Circle 
is instructed to watch the proceedings of other Circles—in other 
words to keep them in order by spying upon them and giving 
them away. No doubt the Morning Post has satisfied itself of 
the genuineness of this document. It is satisfactory to know that 
the most malign powers in Ireland are concentrated in one secret 
society. Surely the intelligence department in Ireland should 
be equal to breaking up the Brotherhood before long. 


M. Millerand, the French Premier, joined Mr. Lloyd George 
at Lympne, near Hythe, on Friday week and remained in 
conference with him till Sunday. It is said that they agreed to 

stpone the meeting with the German Chancellor at Spa till 

une 2Ist, after the German elections. It is further said that 
they resolved to uphold and enforce the Peace Treaty as a whole, 
especially the disarmament clauses which Germany continues 
to evade. An official note issued on Sunday dealt with the real 
subject of the conference, namely, the German indemnity. 
Experts would meet to suggest “ a minimum total for the German 
debt which will be capable of acceptation by the Allies and at 
the same time compatible with Germany’s capacity to pay.” 
It is inferred from the cryptic terms of the note that Mr. Lloyd 
George agreed to postpone the repayment of British loans to 
France until after France had received the indemnity from 
Germany for the wanton destruction of the northern depart- 
ments. France, that is to say, will pay her debts to us in propor- 
tion as Germany pays her debts to France. Thus the British 
Government will have a direct interest in keeping Germany to 
her word unless they wish to remit the French loan. 


The first result of the Lympne conference was a marked im- 
provement in the exchange value of the franc. The second 
result was the resignation of M. Poincaré who, on retiring from 
the Presidency, was appointed chairman of the Reparation 
Commission. M. Poincaré, writing on Tuesday to M. Millerand, 
expressed the belief that the Prime Minister’s decisions had made 
the work of the Commission “ most difficult” and that he 
himself must abandon the task. M. Lucien Dubois, a former 
Minister of Commerce, succeeded M. Poincaré as chairman. M. 
Poincaré has steadily maintained that the departments laid 
waste by the Germans have the first claim to an indemnity. 
Further, he holds that the time is not ripe for fixing the total 
amount which Germany must pay. M. Poincaré unquestionably 
represents @ very powerful section of French opinion, and his 
differences with M. Millerand may have important political 
consequences. 


The French troops on Monday evacuated Frankfort, Hanau 
and other towns in the neutral zone east of the Rhine. The 
French Government had satisfied themselves that the German 
troops had left the Ruhr Valley, which they entered a few weeks 
ago in defiance of the Peace Treaty. The French troops 
were consequently withdrawn, in accordance with the promise 
given to Germany. 


M. Venizelos informed the Greek Chamber on Friday week 
that he had come to an agreement with Italy with regard to 
the twelve small Greek islands, between Crete and Asia Minor, 
known as the Dodecanese. These islands were occupied by 
Italy during her war with Turkey in 1912 and are still held by 
her. The Turkish Peace Treaty assigns them all to Italy. M. 
Venizelos by patient diplomacy has now induced Italy to transfer 
eleven of the islands to Greece, Italy is to retain the island of 





tL . 
Rhodes for so long as Great Britain holds Cyprus. With the 
exceptions, all the isles of Greece, where burning Sappho leek 
and sang, will thus be reunited to the mother-country, cin 
with the Greek-speaking lands of Thrace and Western Asia 
Minor. It is a triumph for Hellenism and for justice. We ie 
gratulate Signor Nitti no less than M. Venizelos on the pre 
agreement. The fate of the islands is less important than the 
establishment of amicable relations between Greece and Italy, 





“* Never explain and never apologise ” may not be an infallible 
maxim for Western statesmen, but we are quite sure that the 
Viceroy’s apologetic message to Indian Moslems in regard to the 
Turkish Peace Treaty was a grievous error. The signature ig 
that of Lord Chelmsford but the language, we fear, is that of 
Mr. Montagu, who seems to find a pleasure in abasing himself 
and the British Government, before any Indian agitators who 
clamour loudly enough. We cannot understand why Mr, 
Montagu, if it be he, should say that the Turkish Treaty 
“must be painful to all Moslems,” or should send the Caliphate 
intriguers “a message of encouragement and sympathy” jn 
their “* hour of trial.” Mr. Montagu here assumed what has stil] 
to be proved, namely, that Moslems in virtue of their religion 
want the Turks to go on tyrannising over Arabs and Greeks and 
Armenians. What, we wonder, will the King of the Hedjaz, 
and the Emir Feisul, and the Wabhabis, and all the millions of 
Shiahs think of Mr. Montagu’s assumption that they must 
lament the fall of their old Turkish tyrants ? The Secretary for 
India seems to have a positive genius for saying the wrong thing. 


The American Senate on Saturday last adopted, by 43 votes 
to 38, Senator Knox’s resolution annulling the resolutions of 
1917 by which Congress declared the United States to be at 
war with Germany and Austria-Hungary. The House of Repre- 
sentatives had adopted a similar resolution. Congress has thus 
declared that America is not at war. But as the President 
and the Senate must act together in regard to treaties, the 
joint resolution of Congress can have no practical effect. America 
may not be at war, but she has not achieved a formal and regular 
peace. It may, we fear, be taken for granted that this anomalous 
situation will continue until the Presidential election. 


The papers of Thursday announced that a large force of 
Bolshevists invaded Persia on Tuesday, landing from thirteen 
Bolshevist ships near Enzeli, on the south shore of the 
Caspian Sea. The invading Bolsheviks are believed to be 
detachments from Baku where the Bolshevik army is said to be 
about 40,000 strong. It must not be supposed that this invasion 
is part of a new Bolshevist policy. The Bolsheviks have had 
agents and soldiers in Persia for a long time. Genera] Dunster- 
ville, who commanded the ‘‘ Dunster Force ’’ at Baku, has tol 
us in his book that most of the people he met at Enzeli were 
Bolsheviks. Probably the British Labour extremists will condone 
this act of war because it has been committed by the Bolsheviks 
and because the British garrison had to fall back before the 
invaders. It matters not at all that the Persians want to be free 
and that their best chance of freedom is the British guarantee. 
“ But libbaty’s a kind o’ thing thet don’t agree with niggers”’; 
and the latest version of Lowell’s words is that liberty is not 
liberty unless it is liberty to be a Jacobin. 


Mr. Bonar Law told the House on Monday that the Govern- 
ment had given no help in money to Poland. But when the 
Bolsheviks were threatening to attack the Poles last October 
the Government offered Poland some surplus military stores 
if she would bear the cost of transport. As we know, the 
Bolsheviks have since then repeatedly attacked the Poles and 
have been repulsed with loss. The recent Polish offensive 
towards Kieff was a counter-move which caught the Bolsheviks 
in the act of preparing for a new attack. The suggestion, put 
about by the Jewish and German enemies of the Poles, and 
accepted even by Mr. Asquith in a speech on Tuesday, that 
the Poles have suddenly fallen upon the peaceful and innocent 
Bolsheviks is grotesque. The Bolshevik offensive in the north, 
to the east of Dvinsk and Vilna, which began on Sunday, 
must have been in preparation for weeks past and was doubtless 
intended to coincide with the Bolshevik offensive in Volhynis 
which the Poles skilfully anticipated. The Poles naturally 
want to secure themselves against an extremely bad neighbour. 
They will make a mistake only if they go beyond this business 
of protecting themselves, and if they assume that any British 
Minister, like Mr. Churchill, who hankers after new adventures, 
can count on public support. 
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The Select Committee on a “ war-wealth levy” has reported 


that, if the House of Commons desires it, such a levy can be 
made according to the last of several schemes propounded by 
the Board of Inland Revenue. A man’s wealth would be assessed 
at June 30th, 1914, and at June 30th, 1919. If he had £25,000 
at the earlier date and had double as much five years later, he 
would pay nothing. If he had increased his fortune to more 
than £50,000, he would pay from 40 to 80 per cent. of the increase, 
according to a scale. If his “war wealth” exceeded half a 
million, he would surrender four-fifths of it. Under the scheme, 
the abatement diminishes according to the amount of pre-war 
fortune, while the levy increases, up to a maximum of 80 per 
cent. Landed property would be virtually exempt, as its value 
has not doubled, as a rule, during the war. The Board of 
Inland Revenue estimated that the levy would affect 75,000 
persons and produce £500,000,000. One member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Macquisten, dissented from his colleagues, largely 
on the ground that fortunes had been and were being made 
since June last, and that these were just as much attributable 
to the war as the fortunes made before that date. 





The Food Controller issued on Tuesday a warning that food 
prices would remain high through the summer, owing to the 
scarcity of sugar, the dearness of flour and the inadequate supply 
of potatoes. He pointed out that food had not increased in 
price to the same extent as other commodities, and that it was 
cheaper here than on the Continent. Nevertheless the principal 
foods were now costing two and a half times as much as before 
the war. The Food Controller expressed a hope that meat 
might not become dearer and that bacon, fish and milk and tea 
might become cheaper. As the wheat crops in North and South 
America and in Australia have been relatively poor, there is a 
likelihood that the imports may decline and that we may have 
io resort for a time to ‘“‘ war bread.” It is a great pity that our 
farmers should have devoted less of their land to wheat last year 
and this year, owing to the Government’s reluctance to guarantee 
them a fair price. It is now obvious that we shail need every 
bushel of wheat thet can be grown in this country. 


The retail price of granulated sugar was raised on Monday by 
fourpence to fourteenpence a pound. The Sugar Commission 
made it clear to the public that the price had risen because the 
world’s demand for sugar was greater than the supply. The 
(ommission, as the Select Committee on Expenditure has stated, 
made a profit of six millions during the war. Last year, however, 
it sold sugar at a loss of two millions. The remaining surplus 
will presumably be needed to meet a further loss this year. 
The price of raw sugar in Cuba is over ninepence a pound, 
without allowing for the depreciated purchasing power of the 
sovereign. The Select Committee intimated that the price 
here should be fifteenpence. Until the Continental beet-sugar 
industry is restored, Europe will continue to compete with 
Great Britain and America for the cane-sugar of the West Indies. 
We must therefore expect sugar to be scarce and dear for years 
tocome. It is a sad prospect, for sugar is an essential element 
inanormal diet. But the Government have done right in deciding 
that there must be no subsidy for sugar, apart from the savings 
made by the Sugar Commission. 


The National Railway Wages Board has had a public hearing 
this week of the case for and against the railwaymen’s new 
demands. Mr. Cramp and Mr. Bromley for the rival railway 
unions made it clear that these demands are not based on the 
higher cost of living but are attributable to what we may bluntly 
call jealousy of other trades and caste feeling. A goods porter 
tarning 9s, 6d. a day for seven days a weck testified that he had 
sometimes to work near a docker who received 16s. a day for 
an uncertain number of days in the week, and he evidently 
resented the fact. The engine-drivers’ representative claimed 
that, as highly skilled craftsmen, the drivers should be paid 
more than less skilled men. We do not say that these demands 
in themselves are unreasonable. The driver of an express 
ought to be paid really well, considering his responsibilities, 
But the union leaders do not seem to see that the new principle 
of pay according to caste must mean interminable wages disputes 
and an unending rise in prices. For if the railwaymen are 
how appeased, the dockers will want more, and the skilled 
cotton operatives will have a word to say on the matter, and 
80 on indefinitely. 


Some of the railwaymen who gave evidence made it a grievance 
that fellow-workmen had left the railway service and found 





employment elsewhere at higher pay. Surely that is the only 
way in which what we may call the natural scale of employments 
can be maintained. We must assume, on the railwaymen’s 
own showing, that there is such a scale, and that no one would 
reject more indignantly than they the Socialist doctrine that one 
man is as good as another and that every man should be paid 
at the same rate. The relative value of a railway porter’s work 
and of a docker’s work, for instance, can only be discovered 
by a free interchange of men between these trades. Some men 
will prefer the railwaymen’s steady employment at an assured 
wage ; others would rather have the docker’s spasms of energy 
at two shillings an hour, with the intervals of idleness. It is 
impossible to assess in cash the relative worth of these trades 
to the community except by observing the frequency with 
which men drift from one to the other. The trade unions 
surely would not endorse the Hindu doctrine of caste and assert 
that a railwayman must always be a railwayman, and a docker 
always a docker. ; 


On May 8th we called attention to a question which had been 
asked by General Croft in the House of Commons about the 
work of Colonel Spurrier in connection with the sale of surplus 
stores. Colonel Spurrier is a member of the Disposals Board 
and also head of the Transport Department of that Board. It 
seems that he is the brother of the chairman of Messrs. Leyland 
Brothers as well as brother of another director of that company. 
Huge transactions have been carried out between the Disposals 
Board and Messrs. Leyland Brothers. The St. Omer dump of 
motor lorries, for example, was sold to Messrs. Leyland for half 
a million pounds. In an admirable letter to the Morning Post 
on Tuesday General Croft points out that though he has persisted 
in putting questions on this subject to Mr. Bonar Law, he cannot 
get any satisfactory answer. Whenever he puts a question 


Mr. Bonar Law accuses him of “imputing corruption to a 
gallant officer,” 





But that, as General Croft says, is not the point. The point 
is whether the Government mean to defend the practice of 
allowing a Government official to negotiate contracts with a 
firm in which members of his own family are interested and which 
is in competition with other firms. That is wholly contrary to 
the traditions of our public life. For our part we have no doubt 
whatever that everything that Mr. Bonar Law says about 
Colonel Spurrier’s excellent record as an officer and an official 
is true, but Colonel Spurrier has been put into a thoroughly false 
position which is not fair to him. If he is required by Lord 
Inverforth to negotiate Government business with his relations 
then Lord Inverforth has much to answer for. That Colonel 
Spurrier has made the best bargains he believed himself capable 
of making in the public interest we thoroughly believe. But 
this again is not the point. The mischief is that there should 
be any appearance of evil and especially an appearance of evil 
which could have been avoided by common-sense and ordinary 
foresight on the part of the Government. 





We sincerely hope that General Croft will continue to press 
his questions till an abominably bad practice is brought to an 
end. If the Government continue to wink at a violation of one 
of the best traditions of our public life, the appearance of cor- 
ruption will pass into actual corruption. There is no telling 
the amount of harm that may be done by the Government’s 
carelessness. All suspicious and half-instructed persons, not 
to mention all persons with a revolutionary disposition, are 
already being given ample excuse!when they say that men in high 
places are corrupt. The best exposition of the right practice 
in these matters which we have ever read was made in a speech 
by Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons some twenty 
years ago. He then laid it down that it was not enough to avoid 
corruption, which indeed in the particular instance before him 
he did not dream of imputing. He declared that to keep our 
public life pure we must go further than that and avoid every 
appearance of evil. We must give not the smallest handle to 
rumour, and must adopt what may be called the rule of “ Cxsar’s 
We advise anyone who wishes to read a faultless state- 
But 


wife.” 
ment of principle on this subject to turn to that speech. 
what is the author of it doing now to satisfy the remonstrances 
of General Croft ? 


Bank rate,7 per cent.,changed from 6 per cent.Apr. 15, 1920 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 85}; Toursday 
week, 85}; a year ago, 94}, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


NATIONAL TRUSTEES. 


UR readers must pardon us if we return to the subject 
with which we dealt in our “ News of the Week ” 
last week—the need for meeting our financial difficulties 
by the one and only satisfactory method of cutting 
down expenditure. Everyone knows this to be as painful, 
as disagreeable, and as apparently impossible a method 
of procedure for Governments as for private individuals, 
Yet everyone knows also that in the last resort the thing 
not only can be done but must be done. 

There are two ways commonly proposed for evading 
the dismal necessity for cutting down expenditure in 
order to avoid ultimate bankruptcy. . Spending more each 
year than you receive each year can only have that end. 
The first way of evading cutting down expenses is the 
ilternative method. Get more money. In business that 
often is a sound method of procedure because it means, 
if it is successful, putting more activity and more 
enterprise into one’s business. The analogy does not, 
however, hold with Governments. We must never forget 
that Governments-do not make money or create wealth. 
Instead they enforce contributions and they spend money, 
and very often do both these things in so wasteful a way 
as actually to destroy instead of producing wealth. No 
loubt some Governments try to earn money, but they 
«lmost always end in losing it. This means that Govern- 
ments which rely upon higher taxation in order to put 
their financial situation straight, end by paralysing indus- 
try. They take money out of men’s pockets which could 
have fructified there and fling it into the morass of bureau- 
Tait ®uinistration. No doubt, national balance sheets 
can be made sound if there are Stili great Wtaxeu rescurces 
left in a country, but where are such happy lands to be 
‘ound? Certainly the United Kingdom is not one of them. 
Kverywhere taxation is enforced up to the hilt. In 
most cases, indeed, the point has been reached where to 
tax more would very soon produce a lesser, not a greater 
revenue ; that awful datum line which is the terror of 
every Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The other way of evading or pretending to evade the 
stern fact that since no more can be got by taxation 
without ruin, expenditure must be reduced, be the process 
never so dificult or so expensive, is to say that the cutting 
lown of expenses is impossible, and that nothing more 
van be saved on the expenditure side. This was the 
position assumed by the Duke in the well-known story. 
When his affairs became hopelessly involved he called in 
friendly advisers. They went through his expenditure 
ind reported thereon. There was nothing more to be got 
by mortgages or by raising loans or by cutting down 
timber or by any other device, therefore they had to cut 
clown expenditure. In the list of items to be cut off one 
of the first noted was the abolition of the still-room and 
some five still-room maids. The Duke’s advisers pointed 
out that there was no absolute necessity for this expen- 
diture. ‘‘ Oh, hang it all, a man must have a biscuit,” 
was the amazed reply. The Duke never heard of getting 
biscuits without still-room maids and a still-room, and 
feeling that biscuits were necessary to social salvation, 
took up the line that it was impossible to cut down expen- 
diture. Yet he was wrong. The still-room went and the 
maids in pleasant caps, and yet the sky did not fall. 

If we turn to the immediate needs of the hour it will be 
almost universally acknowledged that in England we have 
reached the point where wedare not impose further per- 
manent taxation and that we have probably or at eny rate 
very possibly gone beyond the line where taxes cease to 
draw. By this we mean that if a period of financial 
depression comes, as it is sure to come, before long, we may 
lind that high taxes will not yield more but less than lower 
taxes. Then we shall be faced with the problem which 
the Duke of Buckingham encountered. Are we to allow 
the plea of impossibility to prevent us cutting down 
expenditure? If we do allow that plea the end will be 
ruin and revolution, for, remember, national bankruptcy 
is always the herald of revolution. Revolutions never take 
place by themselves or even because of popular misery or 
discontent. They come, as we must never be tired of 





a, 
pointing out, not from popular movements, but from the 
breakdown of the system of Government in being—from 
its paralysis and inability to carry on its proper work 
The first stage in the breakdown of Governments is almost 
always some form of national bankruptcy. Therefore it 
is no use to talk about it being impossible to cut down 
expenditure. The thing has got to be done, even though 
as a nation we must go without still-room, still-room maids 
and biscuits, at our Public Offices and elsewhere. 

But what method can we adopt for cutting down expen- 
diture, will be the question put to us by the plain man? The 
Government tells us that they have reviewed the whole 
of the national expenditure and cut down enormously 
and add that nothing more can be done. Our answer to 
such criticism is that it must be done because national 
safety demands it. In other words, if the upholders of 
our large expenditure talk about national security, wo 
answer thet the worst danger to national security js 
expenditure beyond our means erected into a system. No 
danger is greater than that. Suppose it agreed upon 
that national expenditure must be cut down and cut down 
by some hundred millions a year, how is that to be accom- 
plished ? We have always held that to obtain this end 
you must for a short time abolish the party system or at 
any rate suspend its worst inconveniences. We must do 
something in the national house equivalent to putting the 
brokers in. To use a less violent metaphor, we must for a 
limited period place the nation in the hands of trustees, 
and trustees whose sole business will be to pull our finances 
together. 

We should like to see Five National Trustees chosen 
from among the best of our men of business, the best of 
our politicians and the best of our Civil Servants, with a 
soldier and a sailor added to them as assessors. To this 
Peace Cabinet of National Trustees we would turn over 
the control of our Finances for three years with the following 
mandsta: They must not during that period increase 
taxation though they might decrease it or alter it in the 
sense of making it less arduous, provided, of course, they 
could obtain the assent of Parliament. Next they should 
cut down the national expenditure to a figure 10 per cent. 
below the amount estimated as the yield of the present 
taxes. At the end of the three years the Trustee, or 
Peace Cabinet should resign and return the control of 
Finance to the Ministers who would have continued in their 
offices. 

Why cannot this be done? What is the objection! 
If that question is put to any man versed in affairs even 
though he is a@ man by nature and tradition inclined to 
economy and anxious about the present state of affairs, 
he will probably reply, “ The scheme is sound and workable 
in itself, but it cannot be carried out for this reason. 
Expenditure is a question of policy. Unless you can 
control the policy of the State, you cannot control its expen- 
diture and Parliament, and Ministers, who look to the voters 
over the heads of Parliament, have and always will insist 
on having a policy beyond the mere policy of balancing 
the national budget. They will tell you, and perhaps 
from their own point of view rightly, that in order to carry 
out these policies, which are of great importance to the 
nation, they must have unlimited power over the purse. 
How else can they meet some popular demand involving 
great expenditure /”’ Our answer to this criticism, in itself, of 
course, a reasonable one, is that though Parliament and the 
country could not and would not endure to be deprived of 
the power of the purse for ever, they could and ought to be 
willing to surrender it for a period say, of two or three years. 
Remember, too, that even when the Trustees had settled 
the maximum amounts which could be allowed for the 
Army, the Navy, civil expenditure, grants in aid, and 
so forth, the ordinary Government—as we said above 
we contemplate an ordinary Cabinet side by side with the 
Peace or Trustee Cabinet—-would always be allowed to 
re-shuffle the financial cards, One year they might save 
something from the civil expenditure in order to add a 
little more to the Army or Navy. Another year they could 
cut a little off the land or sea or air expenditure in ordet 
to do something needful at home. Within the necessary 
limit, imposed by fixed taxes, there would be a certaim 
elasticity. 

Though we feel sure that our suggestion of putting the 
nation into the hands of Trustees for a short period of 
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financial reconstruction is a sound one, we admit that we 


are not likely to get it, for the very good reason that the 
oliticians mean to keep power and that power in the last 
resort is the purse. That is why the Lord High Treasurer 
or the First Lord of the Treasury has always been the 
biggest man in the kingdom. But if we cannot obtain our 
jdeal to the full we shall not as Englishmen refuse to have 
anything more to say in the matter. Instead we shall 
see Whether we cannot get our ideal by some other means. 
It seems to us that the best device will be for some Party 
or Coalition Party to be created in Parliament, and in 
the country make its appeal for votes on the ground of 
retrenchment—No new taxes, and less expenditure. If 
some man of light and leading, such a man for example as 
Jord Robert Cecil, would come forward and make this 
appeal his life work he would soon become a national 
hero. He would declare that whatever other people’s 
policy, his policy for the next three years was to 
concentrate on economy. That economy must take the 
form of rationing the great spending Departments. He 
would say to them, “ This is all that can be spared for 
Army, Navy, Air and Home services, and you must make 
the best you can of it.” 

Every head of every Department would of course say, 
like the Duke, that a man must have a biscuit and that if 
he was rationed he could not produce biscuits. In the 
end, however, and if the rationing was sensibly, moderately 
and not wildly done, the Department would find, as did 
lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener, that by cutting your 
coat according to your cloth, though it is not a pleasant 
operation, you could produce a coat big enough to keep 
you warm and decent. Further, out of the effort to be 
economical would rise new energy which would bring 


great benefits in its train and make the national service } 


not, as it is now, a schoo) for extravagance but a school for 
eficiency. Why do our Departments earn the scornful 
remark of St. Just: “ They think too little and they 
write too much”? They earn it because they have 
been hopelessly indulged ;. they have become, in a word, 
the spoilt children of the nation, and like all spoilt children 
ere wasteful, peevish and noisy. 





THE NEW POLICY IN IRELAND. 
i new Irish policy which is being introduced by Sir 
Nevil Macready and Sir Hamar Greenwood is evidently 
adual policy, as we have anticipated during the past three 
weeks. There is to be simultaneously an attempt to con- 
ciliate the majority by greater leniency in the matter of 
house to house investigations, of police restrictions and 
so forth, and a much greater severity against those who 
are caught eddmeiet in acts of terrorism. We shall 
have no criticism of this dual policy to offer till we see how 
it works. There is much to be said for an effort to detach 
those who are half-hearted supporters of crime, merely 
because they are too feeble or too short-sighted to do any- 
thing but cling to what appears the stronger and more 
popular side, from those who are the out and out ruffians 
of Ireland to-day. No doubt there is truth in the com- 
plaint that the innocent have suffered with the guilty 
in some of the raids conducted by the troops and in some 
of the arrests of suspected persons. Our criticism for 
the present must rather be directed to the extraordinary 
and most disturbing and humiliating fact that the Govern- 
ment and the Irish Executive hitherto never seem to have 
known their own minds for a week together. They have 
put men into prison without trial on the defensible ground 
that it was impossible to secure any conviction in Ireland— 
impossible to induce Irishmen to give evidence in court— 
but when this policy was challenged and when the prisoners 
went on hunger-strike, the Government vowing that they 
would ne’er consent to a change of policy consented. Such 
vacillation in dealing with Ireland is quite inexcusable. 
Any one of several conceivable policies might have a fair 
chance of success if it were followed out consistently ; 
but continual chopping and changing and contradictory 
explanations and excuses on the part of the Government, 
of which none of us could make head or tail, have been 
partly responsible for bringing Ireland to her present 
deplorable state. 
We must hope that the new dual policy has the approval 
of both the Government and the Irish Executive, that it is 


based on reason and determination and that there will be 
no more changes. Above all the Government, having 
chosen their instruments in the persons of Sir Nevil 
Macready and Sir Hamar Greenwood, must support them 
and trust them completely. In ancient and medieval 
history we read much of the disloyalty of soldiers and high 
officials to their Governments, but surely the modern vice 
is a complete inversion of that—the disloyalty of demo. 
cratic Governments to their soldiers and their high officials. 
Governments which depend immediately upon a popular 
suffrage seem to be continually inclined to prepare a soft 
bed for themselves to fall upon, and they do this by framing 
their plans and issuing their instructions to their subordin- 
ates in such language that they can always relieve them- 
selves of the blame. A cardinal instance of this was the 
heartless message sent to Lord Haig at what was possibly 
the greatest crisis of the Great War. In that message the 
Cabinet showed that they were unwilling to take the 
responsibility of preventing Lord Haig from delivering his 
projected attack and yet they informed him in effect that 
they could not accept the responsibility for a heavy casualty 
list. What a conception of fidelity to a distinguished 
soldier! What meanness to discourage instead of reassur- 
ing a man on whose shoulders rested at that moment one 
of the greatest burdens ever borne by an officer in the field ! 


We recall that instance only to point to it as a perfect 
example of how not to support subordinates. There is 
war in Ireland, and we are absolutely convinced that Sir 
Nevil Macready will not succeed in his operations against 
the terrorists if the Government treat him in a niggling way 
and say: “ You must not do this”: “ You must not do 
that”: “ This would not look well in the political interests 
of the Government.” All such negations, trimmings, and 
interventions would mean that the Government were more 
careful about votes in England than about the safety of the 
unhappy innocent persons in Ireland who are at present 
being victimised and ruined when they are not actually 
murdered. We read that Sir Nevil Macready will 
establish garrison posts and flying columns. This implies, 
we hope and believe, that there will be no more standing «1 
a punctilio, and that the soldiers will support the police 
without any hair-splitting as to what are the technical 
differences between their normal functions. There must be 
unity of purpose and unity of command. The one objective 
is to suppress crime and restore order in Ireland. At 
present English law has ceased to run in a large part of 
Ireland and Sinn Feiners have set up their own courts. 
They are redistributing land and imposing penalties as they 
think fit, both the re-distribution and the penalties being 
framed to hit their enemies. They control a considerable 
part of the postal service, and though their army is an 
illegal institution their troops parade in thousands when 
it pleases them to do so without let or hindrance. 

By how many men has this disastrous revolution been 
brought about? It is estimated in the 7'imes that there 
are not in Ireland more than 2,000 real terrorists. We do 
not suppose for a moment that there are many more—- 
terrorists we mean of the Jacobin kind who are really and 
fanatically in earnest. It may even be that the estimate 
is an exaggeration. But, as in all revolutions, the minority 
have somehow or other got control of the situation and 
imposed their will on the mass. In the French Revolution 
the Assembly again and again voted for the execution of 
men whom the majority of members did not in the least 
want to have killed ; they did so because they were afraid 
that if they did not display this sign of loyalty to the 
revolutionary Government they themselves would be 
“ shortened,” to use the slang phrase of revolutionary 
France about those who were guillotined. Much the same 
kind of thing is happening now in Ireland. Nothing is 
more certain than that an army which restored order would 
be welcomed as a friend, for it would be removing an 
intolerable incubus from the country. At first this welcome 
would, of course, be hidden and secret, but when the 
terrorists had been removed the sense of relief would be 
expressed openly and enthusiastically. There is nothing 
whatever to fear in going full steam ahead to suppress 
crime and anarchy. Farmers do not want to be ruined ; 
| shopkeepers do not want to see their trade disappear ; 
| farm hands and artisans do not want to be thrown out of 
employment by the downfall ef their employers. The 
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primary object, the essential thing, is to make the law 
fespected. When the law is once again respected every- 
thing else that is desirable will be possible. 

But we admit that the troops and the police, though they 
can perhaps perform the negative function of suppressing 
crime, cannot perform the positive function of producing 
a popular respect for the law, and an ardent longing that 
law and order shall be re-established as the greatest blessings 
of a civilised community. How, then, can the people be 
brought into direct and active co-operation in the work of 
restoring order? How can we reproduce the conditions 
which exist in North-East Ulster, where there is no apes 
crime because the people sincerely respect and abide by 
the law? We would suggest that in every disturbed 
district a financial penalty should be imposed in order to 

ay for the destruction and damage done by the political 
riminals. This fine should be potentially payable by all, 
but we would exempt those ake promise to — in the 
maintenance of law and order. A personal pledge of 
loyalty would be held to absolve a person from responsi- 
bility. What is happening now is that the loyalists in the 
South and West are being called upon to pay for the havoc 
wrought by their Sinn Fein neighbours. fe 1s, of course, an 
exact inversion of what ought to happen. The Sinn Fein 
labourers do not pay any tax, and they make fun of the 
distress of those who have to pay for their outrages. We 
notice that the Farmers’ Union of Clare have called upon 
the British Government to pay for revolutionary damage 
on the ground that the Government paid for the restoration 
of Dublin after the Easter Rebellion of 1916. But in our 
opinion this is a mistaken demand because it produces the 
wrong result ; it will not cure the disease. We should like 
to see the whole cost, or at all events as much as possible 
of the cost, of the troops and of compensation to the families 
of murdered men and of the rebuilding of burnt police 
barracks and public offices, placed upon the districts in 
which the crimes were committed. The object should be to 
show that it does not pay to be a rebel, but on the contrary 
that it means personal ruin. If a farmer who withheld the 
required pledge of loyalty to the law declared that he was 
unable to pay the special tax, the Government should not 
hesitate to hold his land forfeit. 

** Who is on our side, who ?”’ should be the motto. It is 
necessary to distinguish between friends and enemies, and 
the Executive cannot be too helpful to their friends or too 
severe with their enemies. There is nothing whatever 
unjust or unusual in what we propose. As a matter of 
fact it is in strict accordance with English law. It is a 
felony on the part of a citizen to refuse to assist the police 
when called upon to do so. All that we propose is that 
this principle, which is very rarely applied in the lives of 
most of us, should be instantly and universally applied in 
Ireland. Ultimately all government rests upon the good will 
of the citizens. We cannot even begin to approach a 
solution in Ireland until we know who are the menof good- 
will and _— what amount of goodwill we can count. 
What may be called a test of citizenship is therefore required, 
and we should not be surprised if the anxiety to respond 
to the test were much keener than anyone now dares to 
expect. Careful organisation would be needed to make it 
yossible for declarations of loyalty to be made as it were 
in the mass and not by scattered individuals, so that there 
might be a strong sense of mutual support among those who 
wished to break with the terrorists. If that provision were 
made the differentiation between loyal and disloyal might 
be a great success. Remember, that there are not more 
than 2,000 active terrorists in Ireland. 





POLAND AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


\W* cannot help expressing strong sympathy with 

Lord Robert Cecil’s argument in his recent 
eorrespondence with Lord Curzon that now or never is the 
opportunity for the League of Nations. Poland is at war 
on a considerable scale with Bolshevist Russia, and no one 
knows to what limits that war may be pressed or what its 
effects may be upon the rest of the world. We cannot 


imagine what the League of Nations is for if it is not to 
prevent collisions of this sort, and, if possible, to bring about 
settlements which will make war finally unnecessary. The 
aims of the Poles are variously represented as being defen- 
sive and wildly aggressive. So far as they can fairly be 





Sri, 
said to be defensive it seems to us that the Poles are juatié 
There is no doubt that Bolshevism on its side is Bp sar a. 
creed ; it maps out the world for Marxian victories, Unless 
Trotsky was falsely reported, he unquestionably declared 
that the Russian Bolsheviks meant to impose Bolsheyjs; 
on Poland and to set up a Soviet Government at eae 
To take another instance, the Bolsheviks have just invaded 
Persia. It is impossible to follow the reasoning, if reasoning 
it can be called, of some of the more clamorous of British 
Labour leaders on this subject. When the Ukrainians y+«1, 
the help of the Poles recovered their capital fro: 
Bolsheviks a few days ago, we were told that Russia was 
being wantonly attacked. What, then, we ask, has beconi 
of the holy gospel of self-determination? Is not tho 
Ukraine in insisting on being an independent Republic 
exercising self-determination ? Not long ago Labour leaders 
were telling us that we were not sufficiently helping the 
Baltic States to be independent. We were all wrong then ; 
yet once again we are all wrong when we accept the principle 
which British Labour then asserted. 


When all has been said, however, there is a real danger that 
the Poles, who are a romantic people, easily proceeding to 
mental intoxication, may become the tools of their own 
military success and may want to go far beyond what is 
cautious or legitimate. We do uot know whether it is true 
that they wish to regain the old frontiers of 1772, but in any 
case we sincerely wish with Lord Robert Cecil that the 
League of Nations were functioning and adjudicating in 
this matter. Lord Curzon has said that as Russia is not a 
party to the League, the League could not well intervene. 
He has also said that it could not intervene without seeming 
unwarrantably to interfere with the freedem of independent 
Poland. But such arguments as these would simply 
dispose of the League altogether. The Treaty explicitly 
provided for the operations of the League even when one of 
the parties to a dispute was not a member of the League. 
The trouble is that Mr. Lloyd George, though we believe 
that he is really anxious for the success of the League, is 
gradually killing it by his short-sightedness. He insists 
upon the Supreme Council doing time after time what might 
be done by the League, and when he refers matters to the 
League or, as sometimes happens, administers a snub to it, 
he treats it as though it were some wholly independent body. 
The truth is, however, that the League cannot act at all 
unless Mr. Lloyd George himself and the French and 
Italian Prime Ministers take part in its business. So long 
as they act through the Supreme Council instead of through 
the League they destroy one opportunity after another of 
the League acquiring reality and authority. Already 
people are beginning to ask whether the League is not a 
‘wash-out.” All this is happening not because Mr. 
Lloyd George has any sinister intentions as regards the 
League, but because he will not think the matter out and 
look far enough ahead. It is the Nemesis of opportunisn. 
The difficulties raised by the Turkish Treaty make it only 
the more urgent that the League should be used quickly 
if it is to be used at all. Under the present system nothing 
is being done or apparently can be done to force Turkey. 
The prospect is that Turkey will resist the Treaty wherever 
she possibly can. Of course the Allies will sit tight at 
Constantinople and the ports, hoping that the Turks will 
grow either weary or reasonable. But the Turks very well 
know that the Allies are also weary, and they guess that the 
Allied scheme for keeping the world peaceful and settled 
through the League of Nations has missed fire. Meanwhile 
the outlook for the Christian races under Turkey is black 
indeed. 


As regards the degree of support or sympathy which the 
Government are giving to Poland, we are puzzled, as Mr. 
Bonar Law’s language on the Polish question has been 
culpably vague. Both on May 6th and May 10th he said 
that “no moral or material support was being given 
Poland in her attack on Russia.” But on Monday he stated 
that as long ago as last October the Government had offered 
to supply to Poland a certain quantity of surplus stores, 
and that these stores were now being shipped by the Polish 
Government. This contradiction or prevarication or loose 
use of language or muddle, or whatever one chooses to call it, 
is naturally the excuse of the Labour Party when they 
attempt once more to force their own foreign policy upon 
the country by direct action. Dockers directly inspired 
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by their Labour leaders have refused to load ships with 
munitions for Poland. Whether we think the Poles right 
or wrong, no logical defence is possible for the action of a 
minority in trying to direct the foreign policy of the country 
, violence and extra-Parliamentarian means. 
“Meanwhile we desire once more to remind those who are 
urging on Poland to extreme measures to remember the fate 
yhich has always overtaken those who penetrate foreign 
countries in the guise of well-meaning invaders. The 
Poles may assure themselves to their hearts’ content that 
however far they may march into Russia they will be 
playing the part of friends to those who wish to be relieved 
of the fearful tyranny of Bolshevism, but in practice the 
results would not be what they hoped. Nothing unites 
factions in any country so readily as the consciousness that 
an alien foot is upon their sacred soil. This happened, as we 
have pointed out often enough, in the French Revolution, 
and it happened again recently when we invaded Russia to 
save the constitutionalists from the Bolsheviks. It is 
extraordinarily significant that that distinguished soldier 
of the Tsarist regime, General Brusiloff, is in command of 
the Russian Red troops fighting against Poland. Let us 
refer again to the remarkably apposite passages in Renan’s 
play L’Abbesse de Jouarre, which we quoted in the 
Spectator of August 30th, 1919. La Fresnais, the young 
noble in the play, feels the utmost loathing and contempt 
for the Revolution and for all those who made it. His 
family have been wronged and humbled by the Jacobins. 
Their heads have fallen on the scaffold. Up to a point 
his one aim is to save France from the misery and degra- 
dation of being subject to such tyrants. Then comes the 
intervention in French affairs by the Allied Powers, who 
proclaim themselves the friends of victimised Frenchmen. 
Instantly the attitude of La Fresnais changes. In the 
following words he is speaking to the Abbesse de Jouarre : 
“Nay, Madame, and your great heart will understand us. 
When the Fatherland is in danger one does not reason. This 
horrible Medusa’s head, which petrifies the hearts of even the 
bravest, it is France, after all. These horrors, we will put an 
end to them, I swear it; but we will put an end to them by 
victory over the enemy. We shall deliver France from the 
Terror when we have delivered her from the foreigner. The 
foreigner defeated, the Terror will cease. At this very moment, 
perhaps, in the rebel provinces the Army of France is ravaging 
my lands, burning the home of my ancestors, killing my kinsmen. 
I weep for such misfortunes, but I do my duty. Little matters 
it to us that one day the Machiavellis of the future shall say of 
us: ‘Those men were but poor politicians,’ if the patriot says 
of us: *‘ Those were heroes indeed.’ ”’ 
Renan’s penetration was wonderful, and his theme was 
worthy of its dramatic form. Let the Poles beware. The 
Russians of all shades of thought may decide to humble 
Poland first and to set their own house in order afterwards 





SAINT JOAN OF ARC, 


[' a good woman who has done a great work for her 
country is a saint, Protestants may join with Roman 
Catholics in approving of the canonization of Joan of Are. 
The Pope, in the gorgeous ritual at St. Peter’s on Sunday, 
simply confirmed the traditional belief in the virtue and 
sincerity of the Maid of Orleans. It is the practice of the 
Roman Church to investigate with minute care the recorded 
words and deeds of any person whom it is proposed to 
enrol in the calendar of saints. But historical students of 
varying schools of thought had gone over the evidence 
long before the modern Papacy began to consider the 
matter, and they had almost all summed up in favour of 
the popular view. Now that the documents have alt been 
printed and commented on, it is generally agreed by scholars 
that Joan of Arc was the innocent victim of the mediaeval 
priests and politicians who had her burnt at the stake in 
Rouen on May 30th, 1431. She was condemned by the 
French Inquisition, at the instance of the University of 
Paris, and with the hearty approval of the English Regent, 
as a heretic and a witch. But Pope Callistus the Third 
did right in revoking the ecclesiastical sentence, a quarter 
of a century later, and his successor has now made the 
fullest reparation for the injustice done, in the name of the 
Church, by Bishop Cauchon and his sinister colleagues, 
rheir motives are clear enough. If they could blacken the 
character of Joan of Arc, they would deprive her patriotic 
cause of the religious sanction which it enjoyed in the 
hearts of pious Frenchmen. If they could show her to be 





an impostor and an adventuress, they might hope to 
convince the people that the French King owed his suc- 
cesses on the Loire and his coronation at Reims to the 
powers of darkness. In that superstitious age the revul- 
sion of feeling against the Maid might have brought the 
final collapse of the French monarchy and the triumph of 
Burgundy and England. Cauchon and his clique were 
playing for high stakes. Their failure was all the more 
significant and decisive. If the inquisitors at Rouen could 
not prove Joan to be other than she said she was—a simple 
peasant girl of good repute, whose sole wish was to free 
her country from the English—we may be sure that she 
spoke truly. Her countrymen thought so, for her death, 
instead of depressing them, inspired them with new vigour. 
Her enemies, too, were convinced that they had done 
wrong, as they could never afterwards make headway 
in the war. The popular instinct, then as now, canonized 
Joan. 

If she is judged by her work, by the outcome of her 
actions, Joan of Arc stands apart from ordinary men and 
women. When, after incessant efforts, she persuaded a 
local magnate, living near her peasant home at Domrémy 
in the Vosges, to take her to the court of the Dauphin at 
Chinon in February, 1429, the state of France, as measured 
by human standards, seemed to be hopeless. An English 
king, crowned in Paris, ruled the greater part of Northern 
and Western France. The Duke of Burgundy ruled North- 
Eastern France and Flanders. The heir to the old Valois 
monarchy, afterwards Charles the Seventh, was a feeble 
and dissolute youth who inspired contempt. His court 
was occupied less with the task of preserving the 
remnant of France south of the Loire than with the 
disputes of rival factions headed by Richemont and La 
Tremoille. When the English laid siege to Orleans, it looked 
as if no earthly power could prevent them from reducing 
the town by famine and then overruining the Dauphin’s 
last provinces. It is a historical fact that the advent of 
Joan of Arc transformed the situation. As soon as she 
had induced the Dauphin and his counsellors to let her Jead 
a forlorn hope to Orleans, the Royalists took heart. Within 
three months from her setting out for the court she had 
relieved Orleans and compelled the English to retire. 
A month later the English were beaten at Patay and had 
to abandon the Loire. Before another month passed she 
had led the Dauphin to Reims and seen him crowned. 
The fifteenth century hailed these successive triunyphs as 
miraculous, and we who have experienced the sudden 
reaction caused by the Allied victories which began on 
July 18th, 1918, after a series of reverses, and continued 
to the end, can understand why Joan of Arc, like Marshal 
Foch, was credited with wholly exceptional, not to say 
superhuman, powers. After the coronation Joan wished 
to return home. Her instinet was right, but she yielded 
against her better judgment to the King’s entreaties. 
Her star paled. The worthless monarch, who was to all 
decent Frershmen a symbol of French unity, betrayed his 
guardian angel. The troops sent with her to take Paris 
failed and she was wounded. In a skirmish outside 
Compiégne in May, 1430, she fell a captive to the Burgun- 
dians, perhaps through the treachery of a court faction. 
Nevertheless she had given such an impetus to the national 
movement that not even the cowardice and bad faith of 
its nominal leader Charles could check it. Twenty-two 
years after Joan’s death there was not an Englishman 
at liberty in France outside the walls of Calais, and 
the monarchy was more powerful than it had been for 
centuries. The Maid of France had done the work to 
which her “voices” called her in the oak wood of 
Domréemy,. 

How shall we explain these “voices” ¢ Many wise 
men, and some who were not so wise, have discussed the 
question at length, and the rest of us, like Omar, have 
come out by the same door wherein we went. All we 
know is that the peasant girl, who could not read or write, 
firmly believed that from her fourteenth to her nineteenth 
year she heard the voices of St. Michael, St. Catherine 
and St. Margaret urging her to go and free her country. 
She did not claim any supernatural power for herself. 
“The men-at-arms will do battle,” she told the courtiers, 
“and God will give the victory.” But she was possessed 
with the idea that she must go in person to the battlefield, 
carrying the banner which a Scottish exile had made for 
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her. We are told that faith can move mountains. Joan’s 
faith overcame the graver obstacles caused by the selfish 
and abandoned men at Chinon. Her “ voices”? may be 
described in medical terms as the fancies of a youthful 
and brooding mind, but the description does not explain. 
It is safer to accept the well authenticated fact of Joan’s 
belief in her “ voices,’ and to regard them as inexplicable. 
After all, there is not much difference between Joan's 
confidence in her mission and the elder Pitt’s superb 
belicf in his own powers when he said to the Duke of 
Devonshire, in 1757, “ I am sure I can save this country 
and nobody else can.” Joan of Are succeeded and Pitt 
succeeded, Who, then, can say that they were wrong 
in trusting to their “ voices,” or inward premonitions, 
or whatever else we may call their state of mind? Joan 
of Are suffered at the hands of the Burgundian clergy 
for her “ voices.” Had the “ voices ” told her to destroy 
the Dauphin, they would, to Cauchon, have been divine ; 
as the “ voices *’ commanded the expulsion of the English, 
to the discomfiture of the Duke of Burgundy’s plans for 
* self-determination,’ they were necessarily from the 
Evil One. Such was the reasoning of the bishop and the 
learned doctors from Paris who examined and cross-examined 
the unhappy girl for weeks on end. An impostor could 
not have withstood that merciless verbal torture, coupled 
with the sufferings of a brutal imprisonment in which 
Joan was denied any woman's aid. Whether she recanted 
momentarily is doubtful. She affixed her mark to some 
document, apparently without understanding its purport, 
but disavowed it when she was told that she had abjured 
her errors. ‘The clerical lawyers had, it is said, substi- 
tuted another confession for the paper which she was 
asked to ratify. At any rate, Joan did not go so far as 
Cranmer, who formally renounced his Protestantism and 
then repented and faced a martyr’s death. The Maid, 
in her mental agony, may have lost control of herself 
for a brief space, but she believed in her “voices”’ to the 
very end and declined to admit that any priest below 
the Pope himself could pronounce her to be in error. Her 
death completed her mission. The most cynical could 
not then question her faith. Whatever we may think 
of the “ voices,” we may regard Joan of Arc’s career as 
the triumph of personality, as a proof that nothing in the 
world counts for so much as a strong and honest character. 


—_—— 


FINANCIAL JUSTIFICATION. 

FFXUE fear of moderate poverty—a fear which governed the 

Victorian middle class—is largely gone. We have seen 
it close, and laugh at our own fears. We do not mean that 
we have all experienced it. A portion of the middle class have, 
as we all know, been very much enriched by the war, but a 
much larger portion have been impoverished. There is not 
now, however, @ prosperous man who does not count among his 
close friends, if not among his near relations, people who before 
the war lived like the rich and must now live very like the poor. 
Seen either from the outside or the inside, the change is less 
tremendous than it used to be supposed. Those who have 
experienced it and those who have watched it agree that its 
terrors can be easily exaggerated. Riches do not carry with 
them the sense of security that they used to carry, nor sudden 
poverty the sense of despair. The financial outlook of rich and 
poor alike is not so much dark as foggy. Nothing can be dis. 
tinguished in regard to future events. The rich young man 
does not feel easy about future legislation, and the poor young 
man cannot forget that greater fools than he have made fortunes 
within his memory. He knows that the peculiar circumstances 
which blew the banknotes into their laps may never occur 
again, yet he cannot help hoping that he too may have luck. 
Anyhow, everything is uncertain but the present, and each is 
determined to enjoy what he has got, be it little or much, while 
he has got it. ‘ Light come, light go,”’ he feels, and the risk, or 
rather the risk of serious disaster, is not so great as has been 
supposed, 

When people determine to enjoy their money, and seem dis- 
inclined to acknowledge their “duty towards it,” their old- 
fashioned friends imagine that they must be determined to make 
an ignoble use of it, to ‘* chuck it away " wantonly or wickedly, 
in fact to use it to ruin themselves or others. This view is 
getting to be regarded as absurd. More than half the world, 
though they may fall occasionally into various extravagances 
and wickednesses, never of set purpose intend to put their 











| 
money to any bad use. They intend to use it to buy wh 


at the 
want, and that is not what the Victorians wanted—namely, 
security. Every one of course wants security from hunger and 


thirst and cold and squalor; but modern men and women do 
not desire, as the Victorians desired, to keep for their lives and 
leave to their children the same good seats in the theatre of life, 
They want good seats, if it is only for a bit; but if after the 
first act they must give up their stalls and go to the gallery— 
well, they will find many friends and relations there alrea 
who seem to be greatly enjoying the play. 

The mass of educated people have found a new courage where 
money is concerned. Suppose a man has a praiseworthy 
ambition to give his son what seems to him the best possible 
education; but he cannot do it without spending capital withoug 
taking the risk of having to “live differently ” altogether, A 
few years ago such a man would have sighed and said he was 
not “justified” in affording the boy the chance. Nowadays 
he would run the risk with a light heart. Suppose, again, that 
he has a chance of greatly improving his business if he is prepared 
to put so much money into it as to risk the necessity of living 
for the rest of his life according to a lower standard. The young 
man of to-day would be far more likely to take the chance 
than his father would have been. All this is not because the 
* devil-may-care ”’ spirit is spreading. but because he is inwardly 
convinced that no precaution he can take to tie his property 
to him is infallible, and also that he and his children will not 
necessarily be much less happy because they have much less 
money. Probably his cousins, and half his friends, and the 
children with whom his own children were brought up live in 
the simplest manner possible, and appear to be just as happy, 
just as capable, and just as well looked upon socially as he is 
himself. 

Domestic servants in deserting their masters have to a great 
extent enfranchised them. There are two ends to a bell-rope, 
and it is uncertain to which end liberty is attached. The 
middle and upper classes had until lately an absolute passion for 
attendance. They could not have broken themselves of the 
servant habit, but the servants broke them, and forced them to 
find other tests of social position than the ridiculous one of 
personal dependants. 

The moralists have been telling us from time immemorial 
that we ought to set less store by money. They often forgot 
as they preached that men who are to take money less seriously, 
to care less about it, will be apt to be careless of it in more senses 
than one. Good men will not put it to wrong uses, will not, 
for one thing, struggle and cheat in order to stuff into their 
mouths or their homes a dozen men’s share of @ scarce com- 
modity ; but neither will they always observe decorum in its 
outlay. The sort of Victorians who talked of money as “a great 
trust’ feared its loss more than they feared anything excepting 
death. You cannot expect men thus to dignify wealth if they 
are to be willing to lose it. Average men and women will not 
show a contempt for money in the manner that a saint might 
show it, but that the worship of it is far less devout than it 
was we cannot but feel sure. Of course it may be said that 
the really poor have literally been moving Heaven and earth 
to get better conditions, and those better conditions are repre- 
sented by better wages ; but, after all, the poverty of which they 
are so tired is not the poverty of which we have been speaking at all. 
The “simple life ” of the new poor is what they are asking for— 
a life of comfort without luxury or personal financial influence 
and without dopendants. It is that life, not the life of the 
slums, which the English middle class have just discovered 
to have no real terrors even for those unaccustomed to it. 
If the? can be sure of falling into thet net, they will be willing 
to take leaps which in the past would have seemed impossible, 
and in venturing much they will often, we cannot help hoping, 
gain a great deal more. 

There existed before the war in all classes a great deal of 
unnecessarily dull life. A number of indistinguishable people 
spent their excess energics in an effort not to lose social ground. 
Maintaining the highest material standard of life which their 
income permitted, they found themselves without free time, 
free money, or free ideas. They were enslaved and often 
crushed by their own conventions. Many events have con- 
curred to disintegrate these spell-bound circles, among them 
a great invasion of more adventurous folk rushing upwards 
and downwards from above and from below. Half of them 
are joyously climbing, half of them have “ missed their spring, 
thereby gaining experience and not losing self-respect. These 
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last settle down to a life of plain living and very lively thinking. 
They do not acknowledge the meaningless conventions of their 
financial equals, ridicule fancied “ impossibilities”’ and defy 
imaginary “ musts,” diffuse ideas, refuse to deify bourgeois 
traditions, and bring into sympathy classes who have hitherto 
lived as strangers to each other. It is to these “failures’’ that 
the social reformers may owe a not negligible part of their 
success—if indeed they do succeed, 





BUSINESS AS A PLEASURE. 
NHERE are a certain number of people who love business 
for its own sake. These include not only those whose 
business is their own creation and who may be expected to be 
as much preoccupied with it as any artist with his art, or again 
those whose ambition and career are in a special sense bound 
up in their work; but those—a source of wonder and often 
annoyance to. their more imaginative or more discontented 
brethren—who delight in work as work, who find routine 
satisfying rather than monotonous, resent any interference 
with it, and regard the introduction of labour-saving 
apparatus and devices and shorter hours as a sign of the 
deterioration of the race. For the first category public opinion 
has some sympathy and much tolerance. For the second it 
has little, if any, of either. In spite of his many sterling 
qualities, Adam Bede has always suffered from the handicap 
of his views about work. When the clock struck six in Mr. 
Jonathan Burge’s workshop at Hayslope, Adam alone among 
the men went on working 2s if nothing had happened. But, 
observing the cessation of the tools, he looked up and said in 
a tone of indignation : 

“Look there, now! I can’t abide to see men throw away 
their tools i’ that way, the minute the clock begins to strike, 
as if they took no pleasure i’ their work, and was afraid o’ doing 
a stroke too much.”’ 


The point of view was extremely unpopular. 
Adam!” exclaimed Wiry Ben, “lave a 
chap aloon, will’ee ? Ye war a-finding faul wi’ preachers a while 
agoo—y are fond enough o’ preachin’ yoursen. Ye may like 
work better nor play, but I like play better nor work; that’ll 
szommodate ye—it laves ye th’ more to do.” 


“ Bodderation, 


Wiry Ben perhaps was not a good workman. At any rate 


George Eliot tells us severely that he left his job with a screw 


half driven in. Nevertheless, the world is with Wiry Ben’s 
principle, if not his somewhat exaggerated application of it. 
For the vast majority work is still, as it was with our common 
ancestor after leaving Eden, a necessity. We have improved 
upon it since his day, and the whole tendency to-day is to go 
on doing so. Everywhere we are endeavouring to make business 
more of a pleasure. If we must work—and such is the paradox 
of human nature that man would not really be happy without 
@ certain proportion of it—we will try to enjoy it. Certain 
moralists sce evil in it. It is yet one more sign of the pleasure- 
loving spirit of the age which leads to demoralisation— 
demoralisation with which every age is threatened in turn. 
But business men have dared to rush in where these moraliste 
feared to tread. They have realised, to argue from the economic 
standpoint alone, that a man is likely to be a better worker 
when he can take pleasure in his work, or at any rate when that 
work is made as pleasant as its nature will allow, than if the 
minimum of consideration is given to him, and for this 
alyantage they have been willing to run risks, 

But the desire to make business attractive does not express 
itself solely in consideration for employees. It concerns itself with 
every aspect, speed and efficiency, organization, the judicious 
use of advertisement, and the relation of buyer and seller. This 
tendency to make business more and more of a pleasure was very 
noticeable at the Business Exhibition at the Agricultural Hell 
which has just closed. Unfortunately we were unable to refer 
to the Exhibition earlier, but certain features may be considered 
now with interest and profit. The Exhibition was concerned 
chiefly with that important centre and inspiration of all enter- 
prise, the office. While a number of the exhibits might be of use 
to the small man of business, the majority of them no doubt were 
intended for the big firm. Mechanical contrivances that not 
only aimed at saving labour but also at ensuring better accuracy 
and efficiency were to be seen of amazing ingenuity and resource. 
Indeed so striking was the general effect of mechanical compe- 
tency that imagination at once envisaged vast enterprises run 
by one machine worked by one man with his foot on a lever. 
Readers may recall the rhyme which expresses so well the 





struggles of some of us with the lower branches of maths 
matics :— 
“Multiplication is vexation ; 
Division is as bad ; 
The Rule of Three it troubles me 3 
And Practice sends me mad.”’ 


How much simpler life becomes when we gaze at machines that 
not only can add and subtract, but check their own totals ; 
machines that carry out various branches of bookkeeping and 
even achieve the intricacies of accountancy. We have not 
heard, however, that any have yet joined the ranks of chartered 
accountants, but the preliminary examination should at any rate 
prove no obstacle. These calculating machines may be regarded 
as the prodigies of the Exhibition—something beyond ingenuity 
seems to have gone to their invention. There is something 
abnormal about their powers, On a more human plane are the 
multi-copiers and the addressographs. No longer need little 
boys begin their careers by laboriously addressing envelopes to 
endless lists of clients, One girl with one machine can turn 
out hundreds in a few hours. The multi-copier, that great 
competitor of the printer, is making great strides. From the 
letter or circular it now copies music or building plans, fashion 
designs and elaborate bill-headings. It has long been out of 
fashion to lick stamps, and various “ moisteners” are on the 
market. But envelopes may now be rushed from the addresso- 
graph into a stamp-affixer, and the various enclosures punched 
by a wire fastener. The only wonder is that there is not a 
machine for folding the papers and putting them into the 
envelopes. But perhaps we overlooked this. 

A contrivance that has made good, though it is not so generally 
popular as we imagined it would be on its arrival, is the dicta- 
phone. Its advantages seem to be many. It should, for 
instance, be invaluable to the nervous dictator. Uninfluenced by 
the cold regard of the shorthand writer, he can take as long as he 
likes to find the fitting phrase, and need not utter it to the 
receiver till it can have the facility and effect of eloquence. It 
should be invaluable also in the office where everybody wants 
a shorthand-writer at the same time and there are not enough 
to goround. Or, again, it has the immense advantage of accu- 
racy. At the best a shorthand-writer, however competent, is 
only human and may make a mistake. At the worst an ineffi- 
cient clerk may cause any disaster from an indiscretion to losa 
of contract. A dictaphone, we take it, can never make a mis-. 
take. ‘*‘ What I have said I have said,’ and is incontrovertible, 
and however disconcerting the result the dictator has no excuse 
in Miss Blank’s shorthand. A disadvantage, as we see it, is 
that the system calls so frequently for smooth and correct 
delivery from the dictator. Slipshod letters, paragraphs 
without punctuation or punctuation in the wrong places, 
split infinitives or misquotations can be rectified by the discreet 
and intelligent shorthand clerk. The dictaphone, amazing to 
relate, has not yet achieved intelligence nor discretion—or at 
any rate we have not heard that it has. The proposal that the 
dictaphone should be used by the blind seems to us excellent. 
The use of shorthand by the blind presents many difficulties. 
Blind men, however, can easily use a typewriter, and all that is 
necessary then is practice in the use of the dictaphone and some 
knowledge of ordinary composition. We take it that where 
the dictaphone is regularly employed only rough notes or the 
mere outline of @ letter is given, and it is left to the typist te 
compose the letter itself. There ought surely to be great scope 
for the employment of blinded soldiers in this branch of office 
work, 

The silent typewriter has long been an object of search, till 
now with little success we believe. At the Exhibition it looked 
as though it had at last arrived. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the many and obvious benefits of such a machine. Every 
one knows, for example, that telephonic conversation and the 
clack of a typewriter in the same room represent for most people 
an impossible situation. The pocket typefvriter is not such a 
novelty, but it seems to have much to commend it to the man of 
affairs who is forced to do his correspondence while travelling, 
or to the indefatigable woman who will write long letters ina train, 
undaunted by jerk or. lurch—but indefatigable women corre- 
spondents usually complain that the typewriter is so unemo- 
tional. An interesting feature of the Exhibition was the display 
of books giving instruction in various departments of business 
life. The general public would no doubt be surprised to know 
that salesmanship is an art which has its text-books. A Course 
of Assistant Training, How to Write Letters that Win, How to 
Sell Goods were among those we noted. Speaking as part of 
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the purchasing public, we are a little suspicious of the art. If 
the cultivation of tactful and charming manners in salesmen is 
included in tle curriculum, nothing could be more desirable; 
but if these same manners are only used to make us buy what we 
do not want, it would only be the aggravation of a present evil- 
How to Sell Goods has a somewhat sinister sound ; we looked in 
vain for a companion volume, How to Sell the Customer What he 
Yants. The Exhibition showed very clearly the important 
place advertisement now holds in the business world, although 
it prefers to be known as Publicity. The display—although 
ranging from posters to postcards, from sky-signs to “ knick- 
knacks”’—was a little disappointing in quality. Poster work in 
perticular is nowadays quite a recognized branch of decorative 
art, and something really effective in the way of display might 
have been looked for. An amusing development of publicity 
work is the use of the cinema. Visitors to music-halls and 
provincial theatres who make @ practice of reaching their seats 
before the curtain rises are often entertained by a series of 
cinematograph advertisements, but the new schemes go much 
further. A real story full of thrills and “heart” interest is 
given with the advertisement cunningly tucked away and 
only disclosing itself at the end. It seems an excellent device 
from the advertiser’s standpoint, but as these stories are in- 
chided in a general cinema programme it seems a little unfair 
to the audiences. To follow Bill Binko the Cowboy through 
tire and flood, over meuntain and down crevasse, to reach love’s 
haven with Dolly Dimple, and to be thrilled by this simple tale 
of human endeavour is one thing ; to find it is told only to show 
how much Bill Bimko could endure on a diet of Bull’s Beef 
Tablets is surely quite another. But we understand the audi- 
ences do not object. After all, the thrill, we suppose, is the thing. 
We cannot end without noting the attention given at the Exhi- 
bition to welfare work. It was very significant of the times. 
Here the cinema once again proved its usefulness, for films were 
shown illustrating the various schemes adopted by big firms 
for the welfare of their employees. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 

[To tHe Eprron or THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—I do not consider that the City, and the banking 
community in particular, is giving quite that loyal support 
which should be given to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at the present time in his courageous attempt to impose 
the necessary taxation to meet Revenue, deal with the 
floating debt, and encourage ,a process of deflation rather 
than of further inflation. Because, however, in a matter 
of such importance it is essential to take a broad and 
unbiassed view, I propose to state briefly the reason for 
this attitude on the part of bankers. I will also endeavour 
to express the problem from the stand point of the Exchequer, 
and you will then be able to form your own judgment as to 
the merits of the case. 

The City is disturbed by the belief that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is attempting too drastic a programme of 
taxation and Debt redemption, at a moment when business 
is only just recovering from the effects of the war. In his 
last Budget Mr. Chamberlain provided for taxation 
ultimately to yield a further 200 millions. In addition, 
he decided to issue Treasury Bords with the object of 
redeeming Floating Debt, and now a special committee 
has declared the practicability of a levy on War Wealth, 
while the Chancellor has expressed himself as in favour 
of that levy. Without for the moment going into the 
question of the desirability or otherwise of any of these 
measures, the point I am demonstrating is that the banking 
community is concerned with the combined effect upon 
the liquid resources available for the financing of 
commercial activities. The additional taxation, involving 
a removal of money drom the pockets of the people directly 
trenches on banking deposits, and the Treasury Bond issue 
applied for by the public has the same effect in so far as 
the proceeds are used for repaying advances already made 
to the Government by the Bank of England. Finally, 


should the levy on War Wealth be carried into practice, 
there would, it is maintained, be a further force set in 
motion tending to deplete banking deposits, though it 
must be remembered that the levy would extend over a 
period of years, that it would be partially offset by an 
instant reduction and ultimate remission of the Excess 
Profits Duty, and that the money would ultimately be 





* a 
disbursed by the Government, either for Debt Redemption 
or for general expenditure. 

It is, however, the immediate developments with which 
the * mg community is concerned, and this apprehended 
invasion of banking deposits occurs at a moment when 
demands for banking accommodation by traders are 
abnormally heavy, so that even at the end of last year we 
had balance sheets showing how enormously bankers’ 
advances had increased. Nor is this quite the whole of 
the case from the bankers’ standpoint, because there jg 
another important factor to be taken into consideration 
which is this. On the occasion of the flotation of two of the 
more important loans issued during the war, the banks 
of the country were very definitely called upon to take up 
large blocks, with the result that at the present time the 
are estimated to have from 200 to 300 millions of their 
resources locked up in War Loans, thus to that extent 
affecting their liquidity and curtailing their power to make 
advances to traders and other borrowers. Therefore thg 
plea of the banker at the moment is that by these various 
Government measures his resources in the shape of deposits 
are being affected, or may be affected, at a moment when 
demands for accommodation are abnormally great and 
when resources are curtailed through large holdings of 
Government loans. Complaint on this latter score is the 
more bitter because it is asserted that by the imposition 
of the higher Bank Rate and the higher rates for Treasury 
Bills, investment securities have been depressed, thereby 
lessening the opportunities of the banks for realising some 
portion of their Government loans on the stock markets, 
Consequently the view of the bankers, or of many of them, 
is that through taxation, Treasury Bond issues and dearer 
money, the Government is attempting to deflate too rapidly, 
and it is to be feared that one effect of this view of the 
bankers is to make them lukewarm in the matter of pushing 
the sales of Treasury Bonds designed to accelerate Debt 
redemption, for it now appears that the total sales of these 
bonds up to Saturday in last week were only a little over 
two and a-half millions. 

Having, very fairly, I think, stated the views of the 
banking community and the reasons why disquietude is 
occasioned by the Government’s financial policy, let me 
briefly summarise the position from the standpoint of the 
Exthequer. Now I cannot perhaps do better than refer 
to the very admirable statement made by Mr. Chamberlain 
himself at the annual dinner of the British Bankers’ Associa- 
tion which took place on Wednesday of last week. No 
verbatim report of that speech, which was a lengthy and 
impressive one, has appeared, and I am therefore trusting 
to my memory in recalling its main points. Briefly, how- 
ever, it consisted in a very fine appeal from the Chancellor 
to the banking community to support him in his efforts 
to establish sounder conditions in the National Finances, 
and as a consequence sounder financial conditions through- 
out the country. With many of the points raised by the 
bankers to which I have already referred, the Chancellor 
dealt very fully, and he also emphasized the great effect 
likely to be produced upon our credit abroad, if we boldly 
take the lead in accomplishing at home those financial 
reforms in the direction of deflation which we are so 
constantly advocating as desirable in the case of some of 
the European countries. Answering those critics who 
maintain that he is attempting to redeem Floating Debt 
too rapidly, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that only a year 
ago he Was being charged with making insuflicient attempts 
in that direction, and he showed that despite his drastic 
Budget, the amount likely to be available for redeeming 
Floating Debt was meagre compared with the size of the 
Debt ; hence the decision to issue the Treasury Bonds. 
He then appealed to the bankers—an appeal subsequently 
endorsed by the Governor of the Bank of England—to 
support those Bonds to the utmost of their power. More- 
over, to those who were present, it was plainly apparent— 
though he did not say it in so many words—that it was 
the opinion of Mr. Chamberlain that only by the pinch of 
adversity in the shape of higher taxation and the stoppage 
of inflation of credit, were we likely to secure the retrench- 
ment in both national and individual expenditure which 
it is admitted on all hands is so urgently required. The 
Chancellor also reminded his hearers that in addition to 
our great Floating Debt we had many other impending 
maturities which would have to be dealt with during the 
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next few years, thus making it the more imperative that 
we should make all possible sacrifices now in the direction 
of repaying as much Floating Debt as possible. 

On a future occasion I may endeavour to give you a 
brief résumé of the City’s criticisms of the details of the 
proposed Levy on War Wealth. It would be easy to dwell 
upon the difficulty of applying the levy both efficiently 
and equitably, but I think you will find that reduced to 
its essence the main objection of business men to the levy 
is its retroactive character. In other words, it is one thing 
to be called upon to contribute to the Exchequer a propor- 
tion of profits or income not at present hantiel, and quite 
another to be called upon to deliver up atoll on past 
income which may or may not have been retained in a form 
easily obtainable for taxation purposes. What, however, I 
am mostly concerned with in placing before you this week 
is the City’s apprehensions with regard to the simultaneous 
operation of these influences to which I have referred, all of 
them likely to have at least a passing effect upon bankers’ 
liquid resources. I have done so for two reasons. In 
the first place, in my judgment the banking community 
requires to recognize more clearly and fairly than it has 
done at present the great work which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is endeavouring to accomplish in estab- 
lishing sounder conditions after an orgy of expenditure 
aud inflated credit during the past few years. If there were 
this recognition we should have less vehement opposition 
to every form of taxation which has been proposed, and 
greater co-operation by the banks in advocating the claims 
and attractions of the new Treasury Bonds. On the other 
hand, I think the Chancellor will be well advised in noting 
one particular aspect of the City’s apprehensions, namely, 
the uncertainty with regard to future developments. There 
is nothing which acts more prejudicially on both financial 
and commercial business than uncertainty, and so long as 
business men are in a state of doubt as to whether the main 
source of taxation during the next few years is to be the 
Excess Profits Duty or a Levy on War Wealth, or a 
mixture of both, there will not only be a real hindrance 
to business activities, but Treasury Bond applications 
themselves will suffer. I will venture, therefore, to repeat 
the suggestion I made last week, that the Government 
will be well advised to make its decision with regard to 
the Levy on War Wealth as rapidly as possible, and if it 
decides in favour of the levy, the details of its application 
should also be made known at the earliest moment.—I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, May 19th. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space } 

THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
{To THE Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Your notice of the late Bishop of Durham was so appre- 
ciative ef his life and work that I shrink from seeming to 
correct or even to complete it; yet the Church will not fully 
realize how great has been her loss in losing him unless some 
one is permitted to dwell, if only in a brief letter, upon certain 
aspects of his character which were and could be fully known 
to none except his own long-standing friends. 

He was not only a fine classical scholar—probably the most 
accomplished classical scholar on the Episcopal Bench—but he 
retained his love of scholarship throughout his long life. He 
took his degree as Second Classic in 1864, the year of the M’s 
as it was called; for the Senior Classic was then the late Il. W. 
Moss, who held for so many years the Headmastership of 
Shrewsbury School; the late Bishop and the late F. W. H. 
Myers were bracketed as Second Classics; and the fourth, or one 
of the two men who were bracketed fourth, was my tutor at 
Eton, G. E. Marindin. Up to the last the Bishop was fond not 
only of reading Greek and Latin authors, but of writing Greek 
and Latin verses. His lectures on the Greek ‘l'estament were 
models of insight into the exact significance of phrases and 
even of single words. So far as I was able in many conversa- 
tions with him to form a judgment there was no point of 
classica] learning about which his scholarly instinct ever failed. 

It was not always realized that his humour was scarcely less 
characteristic of him than his humility. He was led by his 
habit of self-depreciation to set an almost exaggerated value 
upon small rendered to him even by the lowliest 











services 


people who came across him. His humility arose from his 





comparison of himself—as, indeed, it arises in all true 
Christians—not with other human beings, but with the Divine 
example of Him who “humbled Himself” even to the Cross. 
But he could show, as I recollect, an almost malicious pleasure 
in one clause, which he looked upon as a trap for unwary 
Bishops, in the Prayers read at the opening of Convocation. 
How well I recall, too, his delight in hearing that a local 
magnate, who was introduced by the chairman at a meeting as 
our principal educationist, had expounded, as a chief educa- 
tional need, the provision of a series of useful wade meca, or 
in telling how he had himself been called to visit a dying 
Socialist in the North of England, and, as he stood by the 
bedside, had ofiered some suitable prayers, and at the end of 
each prayer the man, being more accustomed, I suppose, to 
political meetings than to prayer meetings, had fervently if 
feebly exclaimed not “ Amen,” but “ Hear, hear.” 

There lies before me, as I write, the letter of a clergyman 
who relates that after a bad air-raid in 1918 the Bishop visited 
the village which the Germans had devastated, going on foot 
from house to house and speaking words of sympathy to the 
inhabitants, until one of the miners who had watched him said 
to the clergyman, “ Look here, Sir, I do not belong to your 
Church, but the Church of England is all right so long as slie 
has men like Bishop Moule.” 

It was the Bishop’s sympathy, which, indeed, was part of his 
humility, that widened and softened his ecclesiastical views 
as the years passed over his episcopate. He was always a con- 
vinced Evangelical or Low Churchman, although it is as diffi- 
cult to say why the name “ Evangelical” should be the name 
of a party as why the Evangelical party should be called the 
Low Church Party. But as the Bishop gained experience he 
came to be tolerant of the desire for the wearing of a special 
vestment at the celebration of Holy Communion, and still more 
of the longing which the tragedy of the great war evoked for 
prayer in behalf of the dead. The result was that he enjoyed, T 
think, the confidence of all his clergy, and the great attendance 
of the clergy at his funeral was a remarkable evidence of the 
widely-spread affection entertained for him. There were many 
of his friends who felt that a peculiar atmosphere of sanctity 
lay around him. About it I would rather cite the testimony of 
others than my own. I have known a prominent High Church- 
man say that of all persons he could most wish the late Bishop 
to be near him at his death. I have known a guest of his at 
Auckland Castle say that he felt as though he must “ put off 
the shoes from his feet, for the place whereon he stood was 
holy ground.” It will be enough, perhaps, as an expression of 
the thoughts suggested by his life, and now, alas! by his death, 
to quote the beautiful lines of one of his own poems, for he 
was always a sacred poet of no mean order :— 

“ What joys are lost, what hopes are given, 
As through this death-struck world we roam! 

We dream awhile that home is Heaven; 
We find at length that Heaven is Home.’ 


2 


He was laid to rest on Ascension Day, the Venerable Bede’s 
death-day, in the quiet cemetery at Durham beside his wife 
and daughter and brother, within view of the cathedral 
which he had so long and deeply loved. You will do a kindness 
not to myself, I hope, alone, but to his many friends as well, if 
you will allow me, through this letter, to lay, as it were, my 
of affectionate respect and regret for hi 
I am, Sir, &c., J. E.C. Wetipon. 


“ 


personal wreath 
memory upon his grave.— 

The Deanery, Durham. 
THE HOME ROLE BILL. 


{To THE Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.”’ 








Sir,—As owing to the unexpectedly early closing of the recent 
debate on the Irish question in the House of Lords I was unable 
to speak, may I claim your indulgence to express my views 
through your columns? As is well known, I have been all my 
life a Southern Irish Imperialist. For years I hoped against 
hope that the quarrel of centuries between Great Britain and 
Ireland might yield to the softening influence of goodwill, of 
mutual knowledge, and to the undoubted efforts of successive 
jritish Governments, to make amends by just and ameliorative 
legislation for the oppressions of long past years, but, alas! 
misunderstanding has followed misunderstanding, suspicion has 
succeeded suspicion, until it seems hopeless to expect the Irish 
and English people to live on terms of friendship with each 
other under the Government established by the Act of Union. 
The old Unionism is, to my mind, therefore, dead, much as I 
regret it. It cannot be recalled. What, then, is to take its 
place ? My reply is ultimately Federalism within the Briti-h 
Isles. But several years may pass before England, Scotland, 
and Wales are prepared to give practical expression to the 
principle of Federalism, and place themselves on the same 
political plane within the Empire as Canada, the Cape, and 
Australia. What in the meantime is to be the nature of the 
Government in Ireland? ‘The great majority of the Irish 
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people are apparently determined to cut themselves completely 
adrift from Great Britain. A suicidal policy which must, if 
carried out, prove fatal to the best interests of Ireland. <A 
‘policy which is the offspring of passion and of ignorance. 
Ireland is far too small and poor a country to be able to afford 
to deprive itself permanently of the protection, resources, and 
goodwill of its rich, populous, progressive, and powerful 
neighbour. 

On the other hand, Great Britain could not afford to permit 
Ireland to be conquered by, or become the tool of, some powerful 
and, perhaps, hostile Power, as might easily occur if she were 
separated politically from the Empire, nor could she permit 
Jreland to become a safe centre for her enemies; of intrigue, or 
of disorder, outside her influence and control. Ireland is 
geographically too close to Great Britain for the latter to be 
able to be indifferent to any of these possibilities. Self-preserva- 
tion renders it impossible for Great Britain to grant complete 
separation to Ireland. If Ireland were removed some $,000 miles 
from our shores, like Canada, it would be a matter of deep 
regret if she chose to separate completely from the Empire, but 
it would not be a matter of life and death to Great Britain. 
But with Ireland only separated by some twenty-five miles from 
Scotland, and some sixty to seventy from Wales and England, 
separation could not be thought of for a moment. Complete 
separation would entail risks which no sane statesmen could 
be expected to face. 

The United States fought a long and bloody war to a success- 
ful conclusion to avoid these risks, and if it be said, “ Yes, but 
the United States were a Federation united by a Constitution, 
and the Empire is not thus united,” the answer is, “‘ True, but 
though the Empire may not yet be united in such a formal 
manner, the late war has proved that the spirit of Union is 
strongly embedded in the hearts of the people of the Empire, 
and any separation of its units, or threatened danger to the 
heart of that Empire, would certainly be resented, and would 
easily lead to as bloody and stubborn a war against the 
recalcitrant unit, or units, of the Empire on the part of the 
loyal units as that of the American Civil War did, and prob- 
ably with the same result.” Moreover, there are strong indica- 
tions that before many years, perhaps months, have passed, 
some Tederal system for the whole of the British Isles will 
receive the sanction of Parliament, and it would be foolish by 
hasty and ill-considered action to make the inclusion of Ireland 
in this system more difficult than it is at present, or, indeed, 
impossible. Already an Imperial Cabinet is in existence, and 
every year the federation of the Empire promises to grow more 
and more complete, and to assume a less phantasmal shape, 
and become a living, concrete reality. 

As an Irishman, who yields to none in genuine love for his 
eountry, I entreat the people of Great Britain not to despair 
of winning the affections of the Irish. Until Ireland can 
honourably be united to Great Britain by the ties of a just 
and statesmanlike Federation, just as the State of New York, 
or of Pennsylvania, is united to the central Government at 
Washington, Ireland will prove a difficulty ond a source of 
continual anxiety to the people of Great Britain. But I would 
appeal to Englishmen to exercise patience. Let them read Irish 
history, far too much neglected, and remember the centuries of 
oppression, of constant irritating, semi-veiled or open warfare, 
and pardon the present temper of the Irish people, which will 
pass away when once their eyes are opened to the fact that, 
under the Tederation, they can enjoy as much liberty from 
foreign control as the citizens in any State in the American 
Commonwealth. Give the Irish rights similar to those enjoyed 
by citizens of the United States in their relations to Congress, 
and give them nothing more. What is called “ Dominion Home 
Rule” is excellent for a Joyal, overseas, relf-governing 
Dominion like Canada or Australia, for these do not desire to 
separate from the Empire, but it would be fatal in the case 
ef Ireland, which in its present temper would only use the 
privileges of the Dominions in order to declare its complete 
independence of the Empire. Under a Federation of the United 
States of the British Isles it would be illegal to separate except 
with the consent of the other partners within the Federation, 
ps is the case under the Constitution of the United States. 

This would mean that no State could, at its own will, break 
the Federal contract without fear of consequences, as could be 
done under Dominion Home Rule. If Australia or Canada 
elected to break away from the Empire there is no legal con- 
tract to prevent them from so doing. and they know well that 
no one would say them “ Nay,” however deeply the other 
portions of the Empire might regret their decision. But it is 


an entirely different matter when a solemn Federal contract 
like that which binds together the American States is broken. 
This would meen war, and the worst of wars—civil war. Those 
who say, “ Why not give the Irish Home Rule under the Bill 
of 1914, amended in 1916 ? ” forget that under this Act there is 
to be one Parliament for the whole of Ireland, and this could 
never be established except by the coercion of Ulster, which 





SL 
means bloodshed and civil war, and if Ulster be coerced a 
standing sore would be set up in the side of Nationalist Treland : 
a state of affairs which must be repugnant to every Irishman 
who realizes that a civil war would render impossible for cen 
turies the establishment of a contented, happy, united Ireland, 
Let there be no mistake, separation or civil war would be the 
inevitable result of the granting of Dominion Home ’ 
Treland. 

Finally, there is the Bill for the better government of Ireland 
at present in the House of Commons. If this Bill hed been 
accepted by any patty in Ireland I should have said, “ Press it 
through Parliament; it may lead ultimately to a united 
Ireland.” But it has been rejected by all Irish parties, mics. 
takenly I think, but that is beside the question. It has been 
rejected by the Sinn Feiners, the Ulster Unionists, tho 
Southern Unionists, and quite recently by the Nationalists, To 
my mind this is conclusive. It is useless to place it on the 
Statute Book. One other course has been suggested—the sum. 
moning of an Irish Constituent Assembly to decide on the 
political future of Ireland. Under the present circumstances ] 
cannot see the least hope of such an assembly, if freely elected, 
deciding on any other policy than the complete separation of 
Ireland from England and the establishment of a Republic. 
A decision which I have already shown cannot possibly be 
accepted by Great Britain. 

What, then, can be done ? Nothing, I fear, except {o govern 
Ireland justly and firmly, until she can honourably accept the 
position of a self-governing unit in the coming Federation of 
the United States of the British Isles.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Meata. 
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THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 

[To rae Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Although no doubt you receive many letters from Ireland 
I think the English people can have no idea as to its real condi- 
tion. In my county, which is regarded as one of the least 
disturbed, there is absolutely no law save that imposed by Sinn 
Fein, with the result that there is scarcely a single police 
barracks that has not been destroyed. Men who have sons in 
the police are threatened with death. A would-be police recruit 
had his leg shot off. Men whom Sinn Feiners consider obnexious 
to them in any way are subjected to all sorts of fearful perse- 
cution, one recently being tied to a tree and fired af; another 
fastened in a bag until he acceded to their most outrageous 
wishes; railway lines torn up; mail bags robbed; people com- 
pelled to part with land under fear of death whenever the cove- 
tous demand it; houses of people who have no land broken into 
and rifled, &c., &c. In fact, no words could describe the 
abject misery and terror of loyal subjects, who are simply 
stupefied that England, for whom they suffered in the war, 
should allow them to be treated in this fashion. Who could 
believe that any heathen nation, not to speak of a Christian 
one, would hand over its friends to the barbarities of its 
enemies ? 

Now the court houses are to be burned down, and al! the 
Government proposes to do is to try and protect the police. Is 
the splendid force only to be preserved as an ornament, instead 
of being supplemented by military to protect life and property? 
Ah! Sir, you have not the remotest idea of what we have to 
endure—insulted by day, and not knowing what hour of the 
night we may he raided, plandered, or slain. lor God’s sake 
use your influence to help us, for the arrogance of our oppres- 
sors is going to such a pitch that if something is not done soon 
it will be too late. I cannot subscribe either name or address, 
as letters are frequently opened owing to so many Sinn Feiners 
being employed in the post-offices, and if my identity was 
discovered my life would not be worth sixpence, but in the name 
of common humanity do what you can.—I am, Sir, &e 

Oxe or Many Tuovsaxp Despainixa Men. 





LTo THe Eprror or tHe “ Sprctator.’’] 
Str,—I appeal to England’s sense of justice through your 
columns on behalf of the Royal Irish Constabulary, a body ot 
men chceen for their good character, whose ranks are being 
depleted daily by murder. We are told that England views 
these things with indifference. I do not believe it. It is that 
che docs not understand the situation. Can these patrols of 
three or four of the police be allowed to go on much longer? 
They are just targets for murderers who are never punished. 
The authorities often know who the men are who are taking 
part in these outrages, and sometimes arrests are made, but no 
sooner are they interned than a cry goes up: “ We eannot 
allow men to be imprisoned without trial.” Where could you 
find witnesses to come forward, or juries to convict, where it 
would almost certainly involve their own assassination? Is it 
possible that there are people so blind to facts that they 
believe that any legislation would mend matters? These mur- 
derers are highly paid by England’s enemies to make all 
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government impossible, and to oblige those who are loyal to 


leave the country. All Protestants and any people having 
relations amongst the police or soldiers are in danger. There 
cannot be freedom of opinion in a country where if any one 
to say what he thinks he has a revolver pointed at his 


ventures « 
head.—I am, Sir, &c., A Resipest 1x THE SoutH OF IRELAND. 





THE PEACE POLICY OF PRESIDENT WILSON, 

{To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Neither the Spectator nor its readers would dream of 
entering upon a discussion of the affairs of any foreign country 
(and especially of the affairs of America), which concern only 
the people of that country; but since the American Ambassador 
has, in his recent address at Oxford, in a sense opened the 
door by his defence of the President in his policy of not 
appointing ‘“‘one or more members of the Senate as _pleni- 
potentiaries * at the Peace Conference, it may not be considered 
improper to say that impartial criticism of the President in 
America is not restricted to the closely technical ground which 
is debated by His Excellency, but is based on the broader aspect 
of Presidential policy in dealing with the questions of the 
Great War—the greatest of all time—and with the resulting 
problems of the Peace; the policy, that is, of confining the 
solution of these problems to one of the two political parties 
in America—i.e., the Democratic Party, of which the President 
happens to be the chief. 

This policy hecame publicly manifest when on October 24th, 
1918, at which time it was apparent to all competent observers 
that the end of the war was rapidly approaching, and on the 
eve of the General Election in America, the President issued 
an “ Appeal ” to his “‘ Fellow-Countrymen,” commencing :— 

“The Congressional elections are at hand. They occur in 
the most critical period our country has ever faced or is likely 
to face in our time. If you have approved of my leadership 
and wish me, to continue to be your unembarrassed spokesman 
in afairs at home and abroad, I earnestly beg that you will 
express yourselves unmistakably to that effect by returning 
a Democratic majority to both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives.” 








He continued: “a Republican Congress would divide the leader- 
ship.” ‘“‘ The leaders of the minority in the present Congress 
have unquestionably been pro-war, but they have been anti- 
Administration ” (i.e., opposed to the President). And much 
more to the same effect. ‘The issue was left in no doubt. Did 
the “ fellow-countrymen ” of the President desire him to be 
their spokesman at home and abroad “ unembarrassed ” by 
Qa Repitiwen majority in Congress, or did they not? What 
was the anewer of the people at the election which occurred 
about a week before the Armistice of November 11th, 1918? 
Prior to the election, the Democrats (the party of the 
President) had a majority of 6 in the Senate and a plurality 
of 6 in the Lower House. These majorities in Senate and 
House of Representatives were turned into minorities in both 
Senate and House, so that in response to the Presidential 
“appeal” there were majorities against him and his party— 
i.e., in the Senate there was a majority of 2 and in the House 
of Representatives a majority of over 40. Could there have 
been a plainer indication of the popular desire that the 
Republican Party should share with the President the duties 
and responsibilities of the Peace then obviously impending— 
are imposed by the Constitutional 
by the Senate, by 
which the 


responsibilities, too, which 
provision which 
a two-thirds 
President might negotiate? 

Responsible American criticism has not “suggested that the 
Senate might be related to the negotiations leading to” the 
Treaty, as the Ambassador seems to think; but it has heen 


ratification 
Treaty of 


required a 


majority, of any Peace 


directed to the personnel of the delegation which went to 
Versailles from Washington, among whom there was no 
Republican of recognized weight. Ex-President Taft, Mr. 


Charles E. Hughes (Republican candidate for the Presidency 
in 1916), and Mr. Elihu Reot—not to mention a dozen or more 
others (none of whom were Senators)—were such Republicans. 
Two of these had been Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
Vnited States; it is unnecessary to describe Mr. Reot in detail, 
his qualifications are numerous and obvious. It is safe to say 
that a Treaty emerging from the Conference which had the 
approval of any two of these Republicans would have been 
ratified hy the Senate long ago. A Treaty so made would have 
had behind it the sanction of the people, implied by their votes 
given at the General Election, which indicated, as already 
stated, their desire that the Republican Party should take 
its share in the making of the Peace. The places of any two of 
the appointed delegates—other than the President ard Colonel 
House—would have heen more than adequately filled hy, say, 
ex-Jndge Taft and Mr. Root; the President himself say 
nothing of Colonel House) would have amply represented the 
views of the Democratic Party: the resulting compromise 
would have sufficed to satisfy every demand which the American 


(to 





people could reasonably make, even if extremists, pro-Germans, 
and other non-patriots might dissent. 

I take it that these are the issues which are likely to be 
before the people of America in the coming campaign for 
the Presidency, unless, indeed, the “‘ wets and drys” and the 
Irish-Americans can succeed in diverting them to others which 
have less interest to the world.—I am, Sir, &c., S. R. H. 





THE LATE LORD GUTHRIE—A PERSONAL APPRECTA- 

TION, 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—As an English writer to an English paper, I want to 
record my humble appreciation of a great Scotsman. I cannot 
write of Lord Guthrie in any of his public capacities: it was 
in the circle of his own family that I was privileged to know 
him. 

He was a man of very generous manners, a most courteous 
host, who gave good measure to the least important guest— 
scores of people of various nationalities will bear witness to 
this—and he had a great talent for appreciation. His “ calen- 
dar of saints” held a vast number of names—names of men 
and women, young and old, living and dead—and he had the 
power of transmitting his enthusiasms. He revealed Scotland 
to me: pages of her history, her triumphs, her “ lost causes and 
impossible loyalties’ were pictured for me in that vivid anl 
discriminating mirror, his mind; and that shrewd glint of the 
eye, that “ change of key ” in voice and posture, lent additional 
interest to his subject. Many times in that famous dining- 
room at Swanston I have listened spellbound to his tales of men 
and things, fascinated by that dry humour, that nice weighing 
of motive and achievement, that sure pounce upon the essential, 
that many-windowed vision which so rarely condemned; above 
all, by that large charity which made such a generous covering 
for the sins of others. His kindness was the biggest thing 
about the man. Nothing was too complex for its comprehen- 
sion, nothing too trivial for its notice—it was royal. There are 
many lates tc!d of Charles John Guthrie, tales that show his 
ready wit and masterly sense of jiistice, his inexhaustible 
patience and capacity for work. I am choosing one of a 
different type to set down here. It is told by his young house- 
maid, a girl from a remote Highland village, where cameras 
are almost unknown, and there were no home photographs for 
the young people to carry with them when they set out into 
the big, dangerous world. Lord Guthrie saw the pity of this 
and set himself to supply the need with his characteristic 
cheery thoroughness, He lent his own expensive Kodak to the 
girl, gave her two or three demonstrations upon its use, and 
drew up a careful scheme of procedure for her :— 

“A, Stand with your own back to the sun. 

B. Be suré@ that the nerson’s head is in the picture—it is 
rather important! 

C. Turn the key and bring round a new number 

each exposure,” &., &e.  * 
Then he bought a plentiful supply of films, arrange: 
developing and printing them (‘* He thought of everything,” 
says the girl; “it was just like him! ’’), and sent her off cn 
her journey North rosy with excitement. A week or two later 
there was happiness of a very high order in a certain village 
in the Highlands. All the old people, and young ones too, had 
heen photographed, and various flat packages were sent off with 
tearful joy to the hoys and girls scattered overseas. 

There are many tales of this kind that might he told; and 
many also that would active sympathy for the 
sorrowiul—that sympathy that him very much in pain 
as well as in thought and in money. Several times during those 
long years of the war the knowledge of the wickedness and 
suffering rampant in the world made a sick man of him. 

He never could have grown old; there was till the end a 
ertain gaiety of mind, a receptivity, that denied his seventy 
and with this was to be found on cceasions that most 
mature of fruits, a wise humility which could own its 
ignorance and he content to wait for fuller knowledge. A 
shorter and a hetter way to express this would he to say that 
Christian. “ Recumbent,” he said as ho 
that word means more than 
something, on Something 


het ween 


about 


show his 


cost 


years; 


Lord Guthrie was a 
lay dying, ‘a 
‘lying down,’ it 
stronger than itself.” 

A hook might very well he written upon him, but it is not 
my place to write it. I will content myself with quoting in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s written 
so curiously applicable to this 


recumbent figure 


means lying on 


conclusion those lines of 


of another “ Felix ” which are 
friend also :— 

“JT knew thee , . 

Tn peace or War j 


—TI am, Sir, &e., 


apt to pity, brave to endure, 
Roman full equipt.” 
M. Patron Cox. 


THE PRICE OF COAL. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 


Sizr,—The Government has abolished the subsidy on coal to thea 


! general public, but the subsidy on the coal used by the collier 
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in his own house still continues. Probably ninety-five per cent. 
of the British publie are unaware of the fact that a collier 
gets his coal for nothing or a nominal 5s. or 6s. a ton. The 
collier occupies a privileged position, and if the amount of his 
wages increases the price of coal to the public it matters 
nothing to him. If some Member of Parliament were to bring 
in a Bill making it a penal offence for any colliery to supply 
coal to its workmen at a cheaper rate than to the outside con- 
snmer it would be easily passed, and would be regarded as a 
perfectly just Act. The collier would then learn, as other 
consumers do, that you cannot have cheap coal and dear wages. 
All subsidies ought to go, including the subsidy on houses. If 
the Government would only say, “ You cannot have cheap 
houses with dear wages; we are not in the building trade; if 
you want a house buy one or build one,” we should know where 
we were, and the housing difficulty would be solved quicker 
that way than by any other. There is constantly a call for 
higher education, but what we want is that people should he 
taught that 2 + 2 = 4, and that simple economic laws canont 
he evaded.—I am, Sir, &c., KE. L. Ovtrver. 
Constitutional Club, Manchester. 





NATIONALIZATION, MINING ROYALTIES AND HOUSING. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Smr,—Your correspondent Mr. KE. T. Good, in your issue of 
May 15th, makes out a strong case against the nationalization 
of mining royalties. But his case is much stronger than he 
thinks if the subject of Scottish mineral royalties is taken 
into account. The law in Scotland differs from that prevailing 
south of the Tweed, inasmuch as the mineral royalties, with- 
out any deduction, form an assessable subject along with land 
and houses, and pay the local rates as well as income-tax, 
mineral rights duty and super-tax. This important fact was 
apparently unknown to Mr. Lloyd George during his attack 
on the landed interest about 1909, when the mineral rights duty 
was imposed. In one of his violent outbursts against the land- 
lords he said, if I remember rightly, that sines the royalty 
owners did not coutripute a single penny to the local rates 
they should now have a special tax laid upon them. 

The unfortunate royalty owners in Scotland were not thought 
about, and they have ever since been made to bear the heavy 
load of imperial taxation Mr. Good refers to, plus the steadily 
increasing burden of county and parish rates, greatly increased 
last year by the operation of the new Education Act. The 
owner’s share of the county and parish rates comes to about 
43, in the pound in my district, and in some parishes is still 
higher, so that the mineral owner has to pay, including super- 
tax, 12s, or more, and only receives 8s. per pound, or about 2)d. 
from each ton of coal sold at a royalty of 6d. In other words, 
mining royalties are already nationalized to the extent of more 
than half their gross value in at least some parts of Scotland. 

Now, from the point of view of the assessing authority, viz., 
the county council, parish council, education authority, or the 
Imperial Exchequer, the proposal must also be seriously con- 
sidered. By nationalizing the mineral royalties as is proposed, 
no more imperial taxation will be exigible from this source, 
and the exchequer will find one of the regular springs of 
revenue entirely dried up. But the effect on the local rates in 
mining districts will be far more severely felt. In some parishes 
the mineral royalties provide more than half of the whole 
assessable rental, and if these are taken away without com- 
pensation the rates on land and houses will of necessity be more 
than doubled. The local rates have of late years become a very 
serious burden, especially in rural districts, and every year the 
cost of public administration continues to grow at an alarming 
pace. In any equitable scheme of nationalization an adequate 
subvention will have to be paid out of imperial funds to every 
parish affected, to prevent the disaster to the local rating 
authorities that the removal of a large part of this assessable 
rental will certainly involve. This payment will, of course, 
be a permanent and probably an increasing drain on the 
Treasury, and will correspondingly diminish the profits that 
are expected to accrue from the acquisition of the minerals by 
the State. 

The bearing of nationalization of minerals on the urgent 
housing problem is also worthy of notice. One difficulty in 
building on an economic basis is the question of local rates. 
The new workmen’s cottages that are being planned, and begun 
in some places (with great hesitation, it must be admitted) will 
cost not less than £600 each. A rent of at least £30 will be 
required, and that will not even make ends meet and give much 
encouragement to further building. Now in the case referred 
to, where the owners’ rates are 4s., the occupiers’ rates are as 
much as or more than this. The whole rates exigible on a £30 
house, at 8s. per pound divided between owner and occupier, 
will thus come to £12, and the occupier will have to pay at 
least £36 for such a dwelling, or say 14s. a week, while the owner 
will only get £24 after paying his share, or four per cent. on his 
outlay. If by nationalization of minerals any further increase 





es 
is made on the already far too high rates and taxes, no working 
man will he able to pay the rent required, and no proprietor 
will be able to spend more money on building, but will invest 
in sounder and more remunerative securities. 

The land legislation of 1909 effectually stopped the normal 
growth of building, and the Valuation Department then set 
up was, as has now been tardily admitted, a gigantic and 
extravagant blunder, the effects of which the country is now 
feeling acutely. The proposed nationalization of mining royal. 
ties would be a similar blunder, very costly to carry into 
effect, productive on the balance of very little additional 
revenue, while at the same time likely to do great injury not 
only to mineral owners but to the whole community in many 
mining districts.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. Capeu, 

Linlithgow. 





DIVORCE REFORM. 
(To THe Epitor or tre “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—As one of the honorary consultants of the Birmingham 
Poor Man’s Lawyer Association for over ten years, I have been 
consulted in hundreds of cases by poor men and women con. 
cerning matrimonial differences and unfaithfulness. I should 
like, therefore, to endorse the views expressed by Lord Heneage 
in his letter published in the Spectator of May ist, 
regarding the proposed change of venue from the County Courts 
to the Assizes. If it is really proposed to bring the relief 
within the reach of the poorer classes, I say, without fear of 
contradiction, that this aim will not be attained unless juris. 
diction is given to the County Courts. It is one of my most 
painful duties to have to inform those who consult me, week 
by week, that even under the Poor Persons Rules of the High 
Court the “‘ out-of-pocket expenses”’ which they must find will 
amount to £20, or £25, or more for a divorce. They go away 
disappointed, and I feel they suffer a great injustice which 
ought to be remedied in this country, even if the “ grounds” 
for divorcee remain unaltered. Qn thie latter paint I trust the 
grounds will be made the same for both sexes.—I am, Sir, &o., 
C. FE. Barker, Solicitor 
(Clerk to the Justices-elect for Birmingham) 
Victoria Courts, Birmingham, 





EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES. 
(To tHE Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Smr,—With reference to the adverse criticism of the work and 
usefulness of the Employment Exchanges which has appeared 
in your journal recently, may I be permitted, as an employer 
of labour and as Chairman of the local Emplovment Coms:t. 
tee, to state that | know ihe Exchanges have been, and are, 
performing useful work? In making this statement I feel that 
I am voicing the sentiments of the Selby and Howden District 
Employment Committee, and of a large section of the public 
in this district.—I am, Sir, &., Mark Soorr. 
Mieklegate House, Selby. 





THE CLERGY REST WOUSE AT GOMSHALL. 

(To tur Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 
Simr,—May I be allowed to trespass again on your kindness in 
appealing once more to your readers for a cause which they 
have been good enough to support in the past when brought to 
their notice through your columns ? The Gomshall Clergy 
Rest, which has been such a boon to so many hard-worked and 
over-strained clergy for nearly eleven years, is now in danger 
of having to be closed down altogether unless immediate help is 
forthcoming. 

During the past two and a half years the work has heen 
carried on at Weston Lodge, Albury, a house of which thie 
committee were fortunate in securing the end of the lease. 
This, however, has now terminated, and the house has been 
relet on a long lease as from September next. In the present 
housing crisis the committee can see no other way of continuing 
this work, the cessation of which would mean an added depriva- 
tion to so many of the poorer clergy, except by the purchase or 
building of a house. We, therefore, earnestly appeal to the 
sympathy of your readers to help us in the great effort we are 
making to prevent this extra hardship from falling upon t!e 
clergy, whose cup of endurance is already so full. Those wlio 
are not in sympathy with the building scheme are asked to 
contribute towards the Maintenance Fund for this year, which 
is in great need of help owing to the increased cost of living. 

All contributions for either purpose will be gratefully 'e- 
ceived by the Hon. Treasurer, J. E. C. Hordern, Esq., Weston 
Lodge, Albury, Surrey.—I am, Sir, &c., W. O. BE. Oxster.es 





MEMORIAL TO SIR HUBERT PARRY. 
{To THe Epiror or THE “ Sprcraror.”’] ; 
Sir,—In order to allow time for answers to the appeal to arrive 
from the Dominions, the list will be kept open for a while 
longer. The donations received range from £105 to 5s. I may 
add that before his departure for Australia the Prince o! 
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Wales intimated his willingness to support the project for a 
memorial and forwarded a donation. Subscriptions should be 
gent to me at the address subjoined.—I am, Sir, &c., 

29 Oxford Square, W. 2. Noran Dawnay. 





THE LAUNDRY PROBLEM. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ SpecTator.’’] 

§iz,—A Scotch friend kindly sends the Spectator to me, which 
I appreciate greatly. I fully agree with all that the writer on 
the laundry problem in the Spectator of April 24th says. I 
came out in December last, and found it most difficult to get 
any one who would do laundry-work at a reasonable charge, so 
I resolved to do it myself. I am astonished to find how easy 
and simple a matter it is if you have good soap. I had brought 
some from England. Soap is most ditticult to get here, and of 
a very inferior quality. Laundry and all labour charges are 
most exorbitant. Short hours and “ viel geld” are demanded. 
Truly, the only way to solve this acute problem is to do one’s 
own work.—I am, Sir, &c., Czecno-SLovakIA. 


Prague. 





“FROM AUTHORITY TO FREEDOM.” 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SPecTaTorR.’’} 
Sir,—May I be permitted to point out that the correct title of 
“The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Charles Hargrove” is From 
Authority to Freedom, not as given in the May 8th issue of the 
Spectator, From Authority to Reason ? It would seem, however, 
on reading the book that a more appropriate title would be 
“From Affirmation to Negation.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

1 York House, Kensington, W. 8. Joun GarpNer-Brown. 


[We regret that Sir Arthur Lawley’s name at the end of the 
letter which we published last week appealing for support for 
the Child Emigration Society was printed as “ Sawley.” Aftor 
examining the MS. we are bound to say that the printer was 
justified in reading the name as Sawley. We are specially 
sorry that we did not know that one of the signatories was 
Sir Arthur Lawley, as every one understands the value of his 
name as a guarantee of the importance and efficiency of the 
work for which he appeals. Perhaps we may take this oppor- 
tunity of reminding our correspondents that we cannot divine 
what semi-legible signatures ought to be, and that when 
mistakes occur owing to illegibility the fault is not ours.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 











, 


NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with ‘he writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym,.or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be m agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
— <> -—_—_ 
DRBEAM-SHIPS. 


Ivy every night at six o’clock, 

As punctual as the postman’s knock, 

Our dream-ships from the dreamland seas 

Sailed back upon a homeward breeze, 

Bearing piled high in every hold 

The treasures that our dreams foretold, 

Books and eoldiers, dolls and guns, 

And chocolates and currant buns; 

How happy would be every face! 

This world would seem a different placet 

And yet, if, laden stern to stem, 

They never failed at six p.m. 

To wander back to me and you, 

And each and every wish came true, 

And ne’er a vessel came to harm, 

The thing in time would lose ite charm, 

And wonder light and glad surprise 

Would fade away from children’s eyes, 

And we might even sit and long 

For something awful to go wrong, 

If every night at six o’clock 

Those dream-ships all sailed back to dock. 
F. C. Patmer. 








THE THEATRE. 
ccna 
“A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED "—THE AMBASSADORS. 
Mr. Harwoon’s play is about as good as a play could be that 
Was not literature, 


A little more and it would have reached 





the level of Dryden or of Shaw. I say Dryden or Shaw advisedly 
because A Grain of Mustard Seed is a social comedy which has 
something of the sparkle of Dryden and something of the general 
principles of Shaw, but which is neither so circumscribed as the 
one nor so metaphysical as the other. It is a play which keeps 
the audience in a perpetual state of pleasurable anticipation, 
Something amusing has just been said which clearly prepared 
the ground for a witty retort. And the retort was forthcoming, 
and so we were led, from act to act, soothed by the play’s 
maliciousness, surprised by its penetration, telling our neighbours 
that we had always known and believed that politicians were just 
like that. How pleasant to have our worst suspicions so wittily 
confirmed! The acting was always excellent and sometimes 
brilliant. Mr. Fred Kerr as the Rt. Hon. Lord Henry Markham, 
M.P., was a delight. Lord Henry is the Leader of the 
House of Commons, and is seen in his suave dealings with two 
angry members of his party and in company with fwo women 
whom he likes. Mr. Kerr’s whole interpretation of the part was 
perfect. His preoccupied way of sitting down in a chair, his 
trick of slightly mumbling and slurring his words, his just 
discernable tricks of gesture were exquisitely considered. This 
sort of part—a highly sophisticated, distinguished, experienced 
man of the world and of affairs—is so rarely well-written by a 
dramatist ; so rarely well played by an actor. Lord Henry was, 
however, perfection, 

Mr. Norman McKinnel as the hero Weston, a rather dull man 
with an iron will and uncomfortable political convictions, was 
adinirable in a more traditional manner. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt 
as an unhappy, indifferent yet passionate, girl, was extraordinarily 
good. This might have been a very common-place young lady 
part, or it might have been conceived as a “ vamp”’ part. 
With Miss Nesbitt it was not a part at all. Marjorie Corbett 
lived and sutiered. Miss Nesbitt is certainly one of the most 
remarkable young actresses now appearing in London. 

But here I wish to register a protest. My quarrel is not with 
Miss Nesbitt but with Mr. Harwood. Marjorie Corbett, whom 
one supposed to be the ordinary jeune fille bien élevée, acknow- 
ledges to poor Weston, the man she has promised to marry, 
that for two years but no particular reason she has been the 
mistress of a young man whom she does not love very deeply. 
“ Never thought much about it till now,” is her phrase and 
attitude, and the visitor from Patagonia would leave The Grain 
of Mustard Seed with the impression that these were the manners 
and morals which now pertain in the families of the minor 
politician, That is what I object to. Nobody would have 
minded if she had declared herself an advocate of free love or 
if she had merely said ‘‘ that she did not care a damn and that 
she was jolly well going to do as she pleased.”’” What I disliked 
was that she herself is supposed to think nothing of it till she 
falls in love, and that Weston’s distress seems to be ineluded 
in the list of his peculiarities. Now the tone of the play is 
heightened naturalism, and therefore the suggestion is of uni- 
versal immorality. ‘* Oh, didn’t you know ?”’ the play seems tu 
say. The suggestion is not true, and it is not handsome to be 
set down—not only not bandsome but most demoralising. 
However, this is a fairly negligible blot on an otherwise most 
admirable and stimulating evening’s amusement. 'TARN, 


BOOKS 
~ 
—_—>— 
THE LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES.* 

Tue distinguished author whose letters are preserved in these 
two handsome volumes would, we have no doubt, feel justly 
proud of so worthy a monument to his memory. Not all great 
writers are seen at their best in their familiar letters, and Henry 
James was far from having the grace of a Sévigné, the multi- 
fariousness of a Stevenson, or the slashing and palpable pictur- 
esqueness of a Dickens. But he had the incommunicable knack 
of putting himself into his correspondence: a bit of the living 
Henry James went into every note that came from his pen, 
and it is to this idiosyncratic quality that the book before us 
owes its interest and its value. 

As we turn the pages we find ourselves constantly reminded 
of George Meredith. James, like Meredith, felt acutely his lack 
of popularity amongst the ordinary novel-buying public. It is 
not that either man suffered unduly from a desire for the vulgar 
good things of life which are granted to him whose publications 
are read by the million. No doubt both felt such a desire at 


<The Letters of Henry James. Selected and Edited by Percy Lubbock 
2 vols. London: Macmillan. (86s. net.) 
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times, as every one must do who is not inhumanly escetic, but 
it was not their first want or their keenest: they were both 
conscious of their own abilities, they knew that they had not 
spared themselves over their work, and they knew that the work 
they had accomplished was vastly superior to the product of 
more favoured contemporaries. That, a philosopher might 
‘perhaps say, ought to have been enough for them; but it was 
not enough, and could not be enough. They desired assurance 
of an audience; they wanted unmistakable proof that people 
were reading their words and finding them good; they wanted 
the comforting reinforcement of satisfactory sales to help them 
to steel their hearts against the devitalizing dread that comes 
upon the prophet crying in the wilderness, that his mission is a 
failure and his message a mistake. The surprising thing is that, 
while both must have known that their novels were too difficult 
for the patron of the circulating library, they seem none the less 
to have expected a wider diffusion of their books than an on- 
Jooker would have predicted. Towards the end of the very last 
‘year of his life, Henry James, writing to Mr. Gosse, exhibits 
the sad surprise which we find manifested at intervals through- 
out the preceding years. ‘I remain at my age,”’ he says, “ and 
-after my long career, utterly, unsurmountably, unsaleable ” ; 
and he goes on with a modest and dignified pathos to record 
what he had done and how it had been received. He had lived 
for art and created art, and the world ignored him. 


Apparently it was only once or twice—as, for example, after 
the failure of Guy Domville to hold the boards—that he appre- 
ciated how remote from the common way was his habit of looking 
at things; he did not seem to realize that the exact percep- 
tion and delineation of emotional states is odd and disquieting 
to the average man who swallows his experience whole. Even 
clever people, if they take life in the rough, dislike to have their 
verdicts dissected ; they see everything in a comfortable blur, 
and clear vision strikes them as lack of the sense of perspective ; 
they are annoyed at the discovery of irrelevancies in their 
mental processes, and they suspect that analysis will destroy the 
emotion it is intended to reveal. To an abnormal, and therefore 
obnoxious, subtlety of thought both Meredith and James added 
an abnormal complexity of style. To some extent the com- 
plexity was essential; the eddies of consciousness where the 
stream of thought is interpenetrated by cross-currents of feeling 
and volition cannot be expressed in terms of journalese ; and 
both authors have frequent felicities of diction to reward the 
reader for following their involutions. Yet in general their 
style was a barrier against their popularity, notwithstanding that 
both were stylists of eminence. To Henry James style was a 
vital part of form, and form the vital part of artistic synthesis. 
‘* Form alone takes, and holds and preserves substance—saves 
it from the welter of helpless verbiage that we swim in as in a 
sea of tasteless tepid pudding, and that makes one ashamed of 
an art capable of such degradations.” So he expresses his creed 
in a letter of 1912. But in his practice of ** fumbling for the 
essence ’’ (as he terms it elsewhere) he strove too exclusively 
to define his ideas and enrich them, without thinking whether 
he was gaining detail at the expense of illumination. In his 
aversion from postponing the delicate shading of his meaning, 
lest for a moment the reader's mind might be warped by too 
raw a statement, he gradually adopted a fashion of interjecting 
qualitications, of intervening between the verb and its auxiliary 
with irritating parentheses which he might easily have avoided 
had he tried as hard to be clear as he did to be precise. When he 
took an experience and meditated upon it, he returned it to 
the public seen truly and intensely from all sides; but upon 
those who wished to share the spectacle he imposed a task too 
arduous to be welcomed by the many-headed. It was an added 
bitterness that not merely was his work unpopular, but that its 
unpopularity steadily increased, The finer became his touch 
on his instrument, the less was his playing liked. The record 
of the sale of his novels shows an almost continuous and heart- 
breaking decrescendo., 

The literary ill-fortune which clouded his inner happiness was 
never allowed to subdue his courage, to undermine his belief 
in his vocation, or to dull the open generosity of his spirit. The 
breadth and nobility of his character are brought home to us 
by the obvious contrast with Samuel Butler. Butler suffered 


acutely from a similar neglect, and the sourness of his disposi- 
tion was accentuated by his bad luck. He resented the success 
of others as a personal injury; it was enough for a man to 
prosper in his calling to convince Butler that he must be a 
But Henry James had no mean jealousy of more 


charlatan, 








favoured writers. He had the heartiest sympathy with all who 
sought to create art, and abounded with encouragement even 
for those whose work was of a totally different genre from his 
own. Throughout these letters we find no words of spiteful 
disparagement, no carping suggestion of base artifice on the part 
of those who had achieved fame. Once only does he permit 
himself to utter his contempt of a cheaply won notoriety ; but 
for R. L. Stevenson, Mr. Howells, Mr. Wells, Mrs. Wharton and 
many others he abounds in helpful criticism and stimulating 
praise, 

We all know that in the hour of trial he flung himself at once 
into the cause of the country of his adoption. Here, in the 
closing letters, we have ample and inspiriting evidence of how 
closely he identified himself with England. “You see,” he 
writes on August 6th, 1914, “ how I talk of ‘ we’ and ‘ our *— 
which is so absolutely instinctive and irresistible with me that 
I should feel quite abject if I didn’t.” And again, a couple of 
months later :— 

*“‘T am so utterly and passionately enlisted, up to my eyes and 

over my aged head, in the greatness of our cause, that it fairly 
sic’xens me not to find every imagination rise to it. e Eng- 
land seems to me, at the present time, in so magnificent a position 
before the world, in respect to the history and logic of her action, 
that I don’t see a grain in the scale of her rightnoss that doesn’t 
count for attestation of it; and in short it really * makes up’ 
almost for some of the huge horrors that constantly assault our 
vision, to find that one can be on a ‘ side’ with all one’s weight, 
that one never supposed likely to be offered one in such perfec. 
tion, and that has only to be exposed to more and more light, to 
make one glory more, so to speak, for one’s attachment, for 
one’s association,” 
He died while the struggle was just entering its second year, 
but he never wavered in his confidence about the outcome. As 
he says himself, in the orchestra of art he had devoted his life 
to the quieter effects upon the strings; but at its close the 
volume of sound swelled and: deepened, and he showed how bold 
a strain he could strike when a great occasion demanded it. 

We had marked many other passages for quotation, but our 
space is at an end. We can only warn the reader who takes up 
these remarkable volumes that he will not find in them pretty 
anecdotes or gossip about notabilities ; but he will find much 
excellent criticism and psychology, and he will find copiously 
and minutely displayed an intellect massive and yet subtle, 
and a character as nobly dignified as it was humanly attractive. 





THE VICTORIA COUNTY HISTORY.* 

WE are very glad to know that the Victoria History of the 
Counties of England has taken a new lease of life. The editors 
had to suspend operations during the war but have now resumed 
their task. The publishers, whose enterprise deserves the 
highest praise, have wisely decided to issue the great work in 
parts, so that a reader who is interested in a special subject or in 
a certain district may buy the sections relating thereto without 
subscribing for a complete county history or for the whole series. 
We have received, for example, the part containing the excellent 
“Social and Economic History” of Berkshire by Miss E. C. 
Lodge, another part containing the scholarly account of the 
“* Religious Houses’ of Bucks by Sister Elspeth of the Com- 
munity of All Saints, and two parts dealing with the topography 
and manorial history of the Hundred of Hertford. These parts 
are complete in themselves, and many people, we are sure, will 
welcome the opportunity of obtaining sich authoritative chapters 
separately. 

The Victoria History, like the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy and the Oxford English Dictionary, is a triumph of 
co-operative scholarship. From the seventeenth century 
onwards, learned antiquaries with the help of friends strove 
with more or less success to compile the history of different 
counties. Dugdale, for example, dealt with Warwickshire, 
Ormerod with Cheshire, and Hasted with Kent. The 
industry of these men was astounding. and their work is still 
valuable. But the scope and methods of local history have 
broadened since their day, and the national archives which were 
more or less inaccessible to them are now reduced to order and 
placed at the service of students. It has long been obvious to 
modern scholars that the ideal county history could be pro- 
duced only by team work, not by any one man, however gifted 
and persistent. The promoters of the Victoria History began 
a quarter of a century ago to apply this principle in earnest. 
They saw that a county should be considered from many different 
~e The Victoria History of the Counties of England. Berks, Parts 1, 12: Bucks 


Parts 10, 22: Herts, Parts 13 and 15, 280, 280. London: Constable, [%s. Od. 
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points of view, by as many experts, rather than from one point 
of view by one antiquary who could not claim omniscience. 
They divided the subject into well-marked provinces, and they 
committed each province to the care of one or more specialists 
of high repute. First came the physical features of a county, 
its geology and palaeontology. Next came its flora and fauna, 
described by a large number of naturalists like Dr. Boulenger, 
Mr. Druce and Canon Fowler. The general history of each 
county was then considered under the heads of “‘ Early Man,” 
“Romano-British,” “‘ Anglo-Saxon,” ‘ Ancient Earthworks,”’ 
“Pomesday Survey,” ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,” ‘“‘ Religious 
Houses,” ‘* Political History,” “ Social and Economic History,” 
“Industries,” ‘‘ Agriculture,” “ Forestry,” “‘ Sport,”’ ‘‘ Schools,” 
“Maritime History,” “Military History,” ‘‘ Architecture” 
and “Early Christian Monuments.” The late Professor 
Haverfield wrote the several chapters on Roman Britain, Sir 
Hercules Read and Mr. Reginald A. Smith dealt with the Anglo- 
Saxon period, Mr. J. H. Round contributed most of the annotated 
commentaries on the text and translation of Domesday Book, 
which covers all but six of the existing counties. The late 
Mr. A. F. Leach, whose knowledge of English educational history 
was unique, wrote on the schools of many counties. Sir Daniel 
Hall and Sir Ernest Clarke discussed the rise and progress of 
agriculture. Dr. Nisbet worked out the history of our woods 
and forests. Mr. C. R. Peers and Sir William St. John Hope 
exercised a general supervision over the architectural descrip- 
tions. Now that the work is well advanced, the merits of this 
plan are obvious, more especially now that the sections are 
obtainable separately. The student who wishes to know 
precisely what England has inherited from the Roman era has 
only to read the contributions of Professor Haverfield und his 
assistants, though he will, it is true, have to look elsewhere for 
the history of the Roman Wall. Again, there is no account of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities to be compared with that which Mr. 
Reginald Smith has compiled for many counties. The fascin- 
ating problems of Domesday Book can now be studied in comfort 
in the sections—still incomplete, unfortunately—which Mr. 
Round has edited. The student of economic history will find 
a mass of new material, skilfully arranged on a uniform plan, 
in the very remarkable chapters on county industries. From 
these an accurate history of English manufactures might for 
the first time be written. Similarly, the painstaking histories 
of sport—hunting, racing, cricket, football, and so on—in the 
several counties form, when taken together, an authentic and 
exhaustive compendium of all that is known about the English- 
man’s chief pursuit. 

The old-fashioned county history did not attempt to deal with 
most of these aspects of the subject. Its main purpose was to 
detail the history of each parish and manor, giving particulars 
of the church and its patrons and incumbents, of the families 
who had held lands, and of any noteworthy houses, castles or 
monasteries. This local history is of great importance in many 
different lines of research to the genealogist, the lawyer, the 
architect, as well as to the historian of the nation or of the 
Church. Onits fullness and accuracy much depends. We would 
not say a word in depreciation of the superhuman labours of 
great antiquaries like Dugdale, but they had not such abundant 
materials at their command as are now available, well indexed, 
to the inquirer. At any rate, we must make it clear that the 
topographical sections of the Victcria History, worked out by 
a large staff of young historical scholars—mostly women and 
mostly trained at Oxford—are superior to anything else of the 
kind that has been done in the past. A glance at the parts of 
the Hertford History, dealing with the Hundred of Hertford, 
will satisfy anyone conversant with the subject that we have 
not said too much. The descriptions are terse and scholarly. 
The churches and houses are illustrated by photographs and 
plans, and the family histories and descents of manors with coats 
of arms. The references to records are precise and abundant. 
The history is brought down to the early years of the twentieth 
century with astonishing care and accuracy. The writer has 
often tested other volumes for their modern references and has 
never found them wanting*in even the minute particulars which 
only an old resident of a district might be expected to know. 

The Victoria History deals with thirty-four of the counties, 
including London but omitting Cambridge, Cheshire, Hunting- 
don, Monmouth, Northumberland, Westmorland and Wilts. <A 
very elaborate history of Northumberland is being published by 
local effort, and the new edition of Ormerod’s Cheshire is excel- 
lent, so that the omission of these two counties is easily explained. 





In two-thirds of the Victoria County Histories the general sections 
appear to be complete. But only in one-third of the counties 
has the topographical work reached the stage of publication. 
Hampshire is finished; Surrey, Bedford, Berks, Bucks and 
Hertford are virtually completed. A good deal has been done 
for Lancashire, the North Riding of Yorkshire, and Worcester- 
shire. Years must pass, therefore, before the great enterprise 
is ended. But we are promised that, as each missing section is 
made ready, it shall be published, so that for some Hundreds 
in different shires we may have not long to wait. We may 
conclude by emphasizing the great value of these separate 
histories of Hundreds for educational purposes. The Board of 
Education has pointed out that “ throughout their study of 
history the children should gather illustrations from local 
history wherever possible.” In the hands of a skilful and 
enthusiastic teacher, the section of the Victoria History dealing 
with the Hundred in which the school is situated might form a 
most stimulating text-book. The place-names would be familiar 
to the children ; some of the family names might be known also. 
In explaining all the rest, the teacher would be giving his pupile 
authentic lessons in the history of their own district which would 
make the subject seem real and fascinating. 





MR. JESSE COLLINGS.* 

AN intelligent foreigner who wished to understand our national 
character might do well to read the new life of Mr. Jesse Collings, 
partly from his own hand and partly by his friend Sir J. L. 
Green, with a touching preface by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
The simple story of this good old man is peculiarly English. 
Mr. Collings recalls the fact that his father was an honest 
Devon artisan and his grandfather “the finest all-round 
agricultural labourer in the parish.’’” He relates in a matter 
of fact way how he became a shop assistant at fifteen, how at 
eighteen he found a similar post in Southampton at a salary 
of £25 a year, how he became a traveller for some Birmingham 
ironmongers in 1850, and how fourteen years later he took 
over the firm. He meant to succeed in business, and he did 
succeed by dint of hard work and self-denial, but he does not 
lay any stress on the fact. Like a true Englishman, as soon 
as he had a settled home at Exeter, and was earning enough 
to support his wife and himself, he looked about for some 
voluntary service that he might render to the community, 
He found his first opportunity in starting an industrial school 
for neglected boys. Then he opened a campaign in the local 
press in favour of the North in the American Civil War, and 
lectured on the evils of slavery. When he removed to 
Birmingham in 1864, he lost no time in plunging into 
municipal politics and then by a natural transition became 
involved in national politics. As long as England breeds men 
of this stamp, alike practical and unselfish, we need never 
despair of her future. 

Mr. Collings’s own account of his childhood at Littleham, 
near Exmouth, where he was born in 1831, is the most vivid 
part of the book. His father was a bricklayer, who by thrift 
and toil saved money and started as a small builder. Three 
of the sons followed the father’s trade; the fourth became a 
sailor and served afterwards in the Confederate ironclad 
‘Merrimac.’ The author, the youngest of a family of eleven, 
tended the flower garden and did his mother’s shopping. 
Looking back over eighty years, he assures us that food in the 
“hungry forties’? was really not so dear as it became after 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. A loaf, weighing over four 
pounds, cost 73d. before 1846, and in that year was 5d. Eggs 
were twenty a shilling, fowls from Is. to Is. 4d. each, and beef 
and mutton 5d. or 6d. a pound. Mr. Collings says very truly 
that the agricultural labourer of those days was suficring, 
not from high prices, but from very low wages. His life-long 
interest in allotments and small holdings is explained not 
merely by his ancestry, but also by his recollection of the fact 
that a four-acre holding, on which his father grew wheat, barley, 
and potatoes, and also kept pigs and fowls, supplied the family 
of thirteen with all the food that they needed, except beef 
and mutton, groceries and milk. When Mr. Collings, the 
prosperous Birmingham merchant, went down into the Warwick- 
shire villages and began to form a labourers’ league in 1872, 
he may have been regarded, by those who did not know his 
origin, as a designing town politician. He was in truth secking 
to improve the lamentable condition of the class from which 


© Life of the Right Hon. Jesee Collings. Part 1. Autobiography. Part IL 
by Sir John L. Gicen. London: Longmans and Co, [15s. net.j 
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he sprang—the class which is the backbone of England. The 
labourers knew that he was. sincere. Mr. Chamberlain tells 
us in his preface a by-election anecdote to show that, though 
Mr. Collings in the House was no orator, “ to a village audience 
he spoke the language that they understood, and his words 
were strangely moving.’ For years before Mr. Collings sud- 
denly became famous, at the General Election of 1885, with 
the ery of “Three acres and a cow!” he had been working 
with the late Joseph Arch among the country labourers. The 
success of the Liberal Party at the polls was in no small degree 
due to his persistent efforts. The book helps us to understand 
the exceeding bitterness of the rural electors’ disappointment 
when Mr. Gladstone, having gained a majority by their help, 
proceeded to shatter it for the sake of the Irish Nationalist 
vote. Mr. Gladstone’s decision to propose Home Rule and to 
postpone land reform was, as we can all see now, a turning 
point in our political history. The Liberal Party has never 
recovered from that fundamental error of judgment, which 
involved also, as the rural electors thought, a deliberate breach 
of faith. It is not surprising that Mr. Collings should have 
cheerfully followed his friend, Mr. Chamberlain, into the other 
camp. He had had very little encouragement from the Liberal 
leaders in his advocacy of allotments and small holdings, which 
he began as soon as he entered the House in 1880. The agita- 
tion, which he carried on through the Rural League and which 
Sir J. L. Green, the late secretary of the League, describes 
in detail, never owed much to Liberal politicians, and attained 
Its aim at last after half a century in the Land Settlement 
(Facilities) Act of last year. Under this Act the tenant of a 
small holding under a County Council may, after six years, 
claim the right to become the owner, paying for the land by 
instalments as the Irish peasants do. Thirty-five years ago 
Mr. Collings told the landowners that, in urging the revival 
of the yeoman farmer, he was strengthening the cause of 
property. “I want the property of all to be respected,” 
he said, “the rights of the poor and humble as well as the 
rich and powerful. What is it in France that prevents com- 
munism and revolutionary and other doctrines from spreading 
outside Paris, Marseilles, and Lyons? It is because the moment 
these doctrines leave the towns, they are preached to eight 
million proprietors and fall upon deaf ears. But in England 
the proletariat—the wage-earning class—has reached a number 
that exists in no other country, whilst the property-owning 
class is small in number.” His words were not heeded then. 
Nowadays there is no one who will not recognize their im- 
portance. The peasant-proprietors of France are keeping the 
ship of State on an even keel. The peasant-proprietors of 
Russia are untouched by the Bolshevik madness and will in 
time re-establish order and peace in their unhappy country. 
Mr. Collings deserves credit too for his unwearied efforts to 
promote the Policy of the Plough. Only a few years before 
1914 he was still being ridiculed by the superior persons who 
were quite sure first that there would not be a war, and secondly, 
that if war broke out Great Britain could never be short of 
food, so that it was not worth while either to cultivate more 
land or to arrange for national storehouses. The war has 
perhaps taught these false prophets a lesson. 

Mr. Collings, whose autobiography unfortunately ends with 
the year 1879, recalls with pardonable pride his municipal 
work in Birmingham. He was first associated with Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain in the National Education League of 1868, which 
was founded in Birmingham and which led to the passing 
of the Education Act of 1870 that marks an epoch in our history. 
He entered the Town Council in 1868, when it was in “a sad 
state.” The small progressive minority were helpless until 
Mr. Chamberlain entered the Council in 1869 and began to 
arouse the ratepayers to a sense of their duty. His term of 
office as Mayor from 1873 to 1876 saw Birmingham transformed. 
Mr. Collings himself served as Mayor in 1878-9. He tells us 
that, instead of giving entertainments to the wealthy citizens, 
he gave free classical concerts to twenty thousand of the poorest 
people who were suffering at the time from lack of employment. 
His musical friends told him that the poor folk only cared for 
commonplace music. He persisted in selecting Handel and 


Haydn and other old masters and was rewarded with the 
approval of his humble guests. Mr. Collings is to be congratu- 
lated on this modest and pleasing record of a life of good work. 
It must be pleasant to him as a veteran social reformer 
to see the causes that he advocated long ago gradually 


riumphing. 





rater, 
SOME RECENT MUSICAL BOOKs.* 
Mr. Davip BisPHaM, whom many of us remember as a singer of 
varied gifts, great intelligence, and strong personality. ha: 
written an excellent volume of reminiscences.' [tis lar el e 
story of self-help; his main motive being to help hon na 
follow him “ to realize that nothing can be done at all ies 
one sets out to do it oneself, relying upon nobody at all, yet 
scorning no assistance.” Mr. Bispham comes of old Lancashire 
Quaker stock, and traces his family back through Biscopham in 
Domesday Book to Benedict Biscop, who introduced Gre. 
gorians and Venetian glass into England. Incidentally he men. 
tions that the variants in the spelling of his name are as numerous 
as in that of Shakespeare. Born in Philadelphia, and a graduate 
of Haverford—which conferred an Honorary LL.D. on him in 
1914—he began life in the wool trade, but was soon dist; acted 
from commercial pursuits by the double lure of music and the 
drama. As an amateur actor he gained useful experience iy 
an extensive repertory, but his musical education, out of defey. 
ence to his mother’s wishes, was almost entirely confined {o 
church music and oratorio. Here also he achieved considerable 
success; but it was not until he had twice visited Europe that 
he finally extricated himself from the wool business, and, after 
a brief but unsatisfactory engagement as a railway clerk, adopted 
music as his career. The experts whom he consulted on this 
side of the Atlantic gave him little encouragement. He was 
nearly thirty when he went to Italy to study under Vannuccinj 
and Lamperti; his chance did not come till five years later, 
when he made his operatic début in The Basoche on November 3rd, 
1891, at the Royal English Opera House, now the Palace Theatre, 
Three :nonths later at a séance at his house he was advised by 
Planchette, operated by a Swedish nobleman, who was “neither 
@ musician nor a spiritist,” to study four operatic parts, including 
that of Beckmesser, with a view to events that would occur in 
a couple of months; and on June 25th, 1892, having followed this 
advice, he was engaged and appeared as Beckmesser under 
Mahler at Covent Garden. The sequel is well known to all 
middle-aged musicians. A late start was followed by a long, 
strenuous, and brilliant career on the operatic stage and the 
concert platform, in which he undertook all the great bass 
baritone parts in Wagnerian opera with the exception of Hans 
Sachs, with Gounod, the later Verdi, and many other composers 
thrown in; and, apart from frequent tours and festivals, gave 
800 concerts and recitals of hisown. Curiously enough, he never 
fulfilled a professional engagement on the Continent, being con- 
stantly retained either in England or America ; but he sang as 
occasion required—and with admirable efficiency, as the present 
writer can testify—in French, Italian, German, and English, 
His best part, to our way of thinking, was Kurwenal. With 
Jean de Reszke as Tristan, Ternina as Isolde, and Edouard de 
Reszke as King Mark, it was an altogether unforgettable cast. 
In this context we may quote the interesting anecdote of Mme. 
Wagner's visi to Covent Garden in the early ‘ nineties,” when 
she heard the de Reszkes, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mme. Nordica, 
and Mr. Bispham—‘ two Poles, one German, and two Americans, 
all of whom had learned to sing in the best Italian manner. 
We were much pleased when Mme. Wagner said of us on the 
stage after the performance, that for the first time in her life 
she had that evening heard the music of her husband rendered 
‘from a melodious standpoint.’” Mr. Bispham is a genial 
raconteur. He has known and worked with almost all the great 
singers and conductors of the time; his reminiscences are 
friendly even when he is dealing with emotional colleagues or 
commercial composers. Musicians do not altogether dominate 
the scene; Mr. Bispham remembers Lincoln, met General Grant, 
and enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Roosevelt, He has interesting 
reminiscences of Walt Whitman, ‘“ Ouida,” George Meredith, 
Joseph Jefferson, and St. Gaudens. He confesses to having 
been twice thoroughly scared—once when he was on the deck 
of an “ unflying Dutchman ” which stuck fast, and again when 
he forgot his words while reciting “‘ Enoch Arden ” to Strauss’s 
setting. ‘‘ Moments like these,” he observes, ‘ have contributed 
to the whiteness of my naturally yed hair.” He has much 
admirable comment on the apostolic text, ‘I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that by my voice I might 


* (1) A Quaker Singer's Recollections. By David Bispham. Londou 
Macmillan. (21s. net.}—-~2) Confessions of an Opera Singer. By Kathleen 
Howard. London: Kegan Paul. [7s. 6d. net.}——(3) 4 Book of Operas A 
Second Book of Operas. By Henry Edward Krehbiel. 2 Vols. in one. London : 
Macmillan. {14s. net.}——(4) Short Studies in the Nature of Music. By Herbert 
Antcliffe. London: Kegan Paul. (48. 6d. net.-—{5) 7'he Music of Spain. 
By Carl van Vechten. Preface and Notes by Pedro G. Morales. Same publishers 
and price——(6) The Foundations of Music. By Meary J. Watt, D.Phil. 
Qaubridge: at the University Press. (15s. net.] 
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gach others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown 
‘ongue.” He is generous in acknowledging the help and advice 
of obscure and forgotten as well as eminent musicians. And it 
js encouraging to find him proclaiming his belief, “ now as it 
was in the beginning, that the artist with courage to sing or 
play or act the finest things he knows will more quickly gain 
the ear of the public and more lastingly retain its respect.” 

The “confessions” of Miss Kathleen Howard? are a useful 
antidote to rose-coloured views of the operatic career. ‘‘ Con- 
temporary fiction,’ as she observes, ‘is full of opera-singing 
heroines who jump into fame in a single night, like Minerva 
springing full armed from the head of Jupiter.”” Miss Howard 
knows better. Her reminiscences prove that talent must be 
reinforced by industry, courage, a good physique, and above all 
by dogged determination to achieve success. Financial family 
disasters determined her to adopt the musical profession ; she 
began her studies in New York, continued them under the 
famous Jacques Bouhy in Paris, obtained her first engagement 
at Metz, where during several seasons she sang the entire con- 
tralto repertory of a typical German opera house, went on to 
Darmstadt, thence to Covent Garden, and finally reached the 
goal of her ambition at the Metropolitan Opera in New York. 
The record bears out the writer’s statement that few successful 
singers have been through so sévere a school; “ few American 
singers, at any rate, have made a career in a foreign country 
exactly as if they had been a native of it.” It was truly a case of 
per aspera ad asira. Nowhere have we read a more realistic 
account of the rigours and squalors of modern operatic life than 
in the chapters devoted te the organization, equipment, and 
etiquette of a small German municipal opera house. She met in 
the main with good comradeship from her colleagues. ‘“ All 
the really great people I have ever met are unpretentious and 
absolutely charming to work with. Only the near-great seem 
to consider it necessary to remind you all the time that they are 
other than you.” The operatic stage, in Germany at any rate, 
is no place for the fastidious, and what Miss Howard endured 
from the propinquity of perspiring tenors, “ smelling at best of 
onions,” is forcibly expressed in her own wordg: ‘4¢ tmaay be 
honest sweat, but it is a ‘demned moist unpleasant’ kind of 
honesty in my cpinion.” In between her engagements in Ger- 
many she studied with Jean de Reszke in Paris, and agrees with 
Mr. Bispham in pronouncing his interpretation of Wagner better 
than that of any Wagnerian singer she ever heard. We may also 
note her tribute to the assistance of theatrical costumiers, and, 
best of all, her affectionate recognition of the constant and in- 
spiring companionship of her sister and g od genius, to whom 
this volume is dedicated. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s Book of Operas® is a reprint of two volumes in 
which he gives an account of the history, plot, and music of 
famous works in this genre, from Mozart down to Moussorg- 
sky, Strauss, and Wolf-Ferrari. The inclusion of Berlioz’s 
Faust, which was not turned into an opera until more than 
thirty years after the composer’s death, and of the already for- 
gotten Biblical operas of Rubinstein, is open to criticism, all 
the more so that Carmen and the later and yreater Verdi are 
excluded. The omission of the Ring is doubtless intentional. 
The lack of an index is a serious blemish. With these deduc- 
tions, this is a most useful volume, full of information, and pro- 
fusely illustrated with exccllent portraits, facsimiles, &c. 

The two latest additions to the ** Library of Music and Musi- 
cians,” edited by Dr. Kaglefield Hull, are poles apart in subject 
and ticatment. Mr. Herbert Antcliffe has collected in his 
Short Studies in the Nature of Music‘ six essays, most of which 
have already appeared in various musical periodicals. Each is 
dedicated to a different musician and the whole book to a seventh. 
Mr. Antecliffe may be described as a moderate modernist, who, 
even where he inclines to emancipated views and advances the 
most disputable propositions, expresses them with the utmost 
His habitually non-committal attitude is beautifully 
expressed in the following paragraph :— 

“A very thoughtful and thought-provoking writer has de- 
clared that the music composed in any age, being the expression 
of the spirit of that age, is for the time being and for contem- 
porary musicians the most important of all music. This state- 
ment is true in some respects and to a certain extent. Unless 
and until music of any particular type is adoptable and adopted 
by a considerable section of the community as a natural means 
of expression, however, it is of little or no importance. If and 
when it is so adopted it immediately rises to a first-class 
importance ; for good or for ill.” 


sobricty ‘ 


Mr. Antcliffe is a very thoughtful but also a very provoking 


Writer, Judged by the canon laid down in the sentences quoted, 





Bach was of no importance for about a hundred years, though 
the greatest musicians recognized him as “ the father of us all.” 

But if this volume would gain by the admixture of a little 
“ judicious levity,” Mr. Carl van Vechten’s volume on The Music 
of Spain® carries disregard for the judicious and the judicial 
to riotous lengths. The title, as Mr. Pedro Morales frankly 
admits in his Preface, isa misnomer. There is much more about 
Spanish dancing and dancers than about Spanish musicians ; 
for the rest, “ the present work appears to embrace everything 
relating to music, provided it affects or is affected by Spain in 
some degree, no matter how small or insignificant.” Thus 
Carmen, @ work of undoubted genius, but of French genius, and 
emphatically not the national opera of Spain, is treated in far 
greater detail than any Spanish work. A long chapter traces 
the fortunes of Bizet’s opera from its production down to 1917, 
with descriptions of every prima donna who essayed that réle, 
from Galli-Marié down to Mary Garden. There is also far too 
much about the Spanish variety stage, far too little about 
Granados, Turina, and the other lights of the new Spanish 
school. Mr. van Vechten writes in a breathless, hectic style, 
and draws freely from authors who have celebrated the orgiastic 
quality of Spanish dancing. His English, or that of his trans- 
lator, is peculiar, but he is enthusiastic, rhapsodic, and at times 
entertaining. As a fantasia on Nietzsche’s saying, “Il faut 
méditerraniser la musique,” his book has merits. But its 
character and arrangement reveal a curious laxity of editorial 
supervision. 

By way of antidote to the inflammatory and uncritical enthu- 

siasm of Mr. van Vechten, we can imagine nothing better than 
the perusal of Mr. Watt's treatise on The Foundations of Music.® 
His previous work on The Psychology of Sound was addressed 
to psychologists and physiologists; in the present volume le 
seeks to serve the purposes of both the psychologist and the 
musician. The main thesis is 
“that the fount and origin of probably all music ig melodia 
movement or simply melody. Primttive music is monomelodic. 
- . » Modern muste, whether classed as polyphonic or har- 
monic, belongs to a great era of polyphony, of which the essential 
problem is the construction of concurrent melodic streams that 
will leave each other’s motions unimpaired and produce effects 
of arrest as they may be desired.” 
The solution of this problem involves an analysis of the relations 
between the functions of melody and consonance. *‘ The latter 
is the principle of arrest, inimical to the free course of melody, 
Music has been created rather in spite of consonance than by Its 
help.”” We may note that while the author admits rhythm to 
be a most important element in the art, it is deliberately excluded 
from the present investigation; also that he deplores Helm- 
holtz’s “very unsatisfactory distinction between natural law 
and aesthetic principles ’”’ as tending to discredit the science of 
aesthetics amongst those “who are struck most of all by the 
innovations of each master and have not the patience to follow 
out the great purpose that is common to them all and that cach 
merely carries on to finer and finer issues.’’ Considerations of 
space oblige us to deal cursorily with a learned and interesting 
work, fortified by citations from upwards of eighty books on 
acoustics, harmony, and the philosophy and psychology of music 
from Aristoxenus to Stumpf. 





GEORGE TYRRELL’S LETTERS.* 

Tue war diverted attention from the controversies in which 
Father Tyrrell played so prominent a part; and to some it 
may seem that his name comes to us out of a vanished world. 
But Miss Petre has done well to publish this selection from his 
correspondence. He was a many-sided man, and his letters 
reflect his many-sidedness ; while, though it found an unkindly 
soil in the Church of its origin, the movement which he repre- 
sented has struck root elsewhere. ‘‘My own work, which I 
regard as done, has been to raise a question which I have failed 
to answer. I think it may be the destiny of the Church of 
England to answer it.” Failing this, the Christian Fatherland 
is larger, and has other skies. 

That Modernism broke down on its original ground is not 
surprising ; those who hoped that it would transform Catholi- 
cism, hyphenated or unhyphenated, were the victims of what has 
been called “the wish to believe.” What was it, asks M, 
Emile Faguet, that Lamennais proposed to the Church ? This: 
that she should renounce her historical tradition, and with it 
the most numerous, the most devoted, the most vigorous, and 
_* George Tyrrell’s Letters. Edited. by M. D. Petre. London: T. Fishes 
Unwin, (16s. net.) 
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the most vital of her following. est & quoi une église, pas 
plus qu’un parti, ne renonce pas.” At times Tyrrell saw that 
this was true of Modernism: “ It is a desperate and dangerous 
remedy, and has come too late.” A Modernized, or Liberalized, 
Church would make no appeal to the rank-and-file of Roman 
Catholics; to “‘the docile priest-worshipping crowds of dear 
old Ireland,” to those of whom M. Faguet speaks as “les 
esprits autoritaires, conservateurs, misonéistes.” And the 
system bleeds to death of a cut finger: “ whereas thou hatest 
to be reformed.” Hence the Terror. The theologians are 
desperate: “the sense of power is slipping from their senile 
hands.” Nor is “the insolent and aggressive faction,” which 
Newman denounced in 1870, confined to Rome. We find 
Tyrrell writing to Lord Halifax (1903) :— 

“The extreme ‘ ecclesiasticism’ of some of your priests, 
more Roman than Rome itself, fills mo with dismay. I say to 
myself, ‘hese men would burn me at the stake for an evan- 
gelical.’ To that sort of Catholicism may England never be 
converted ! ” 


And to another Anglican correspondent :— 


‘* Of course I think of the Roman Church as more irretrievably 
tied to dead positions than her sister Churches. Possibly the 
Church of England may be able to accept the results of history, 
and yet retain the substance of her Catholicism, i.e., she may 
have room for Modernism. I Ee so. But my growing im- 
pression is that the instinct of the Athelstan Riley, Spencer- 
Jones, and Halifax schools is, like that of Pius X., wise in its 

eneration. There is a rude philosophy in the folly of the anti- 
Modernist campaign. The principles that take the Pentateuch 
from Moses have ended, because they must, in taking the Fourth 
Gospel from John, etc. ; Modernism is a defiance of the parable. 
‘The bottles will burst,’ says Christ. ‘They will not burst,’ 
says the Modernist. The best way to keep the old bottles is 
to stick to the old wine.” 


He had a biting tongue, and facit indignatio versum :— 


*T have the horrors on me, and feel tangled in the arms of 
some marine polypus or giant octopus. The Church sits on 
my soul like a nightmare, and the oppression is maddening ; 
much more gin¢ce these revelations of bad faith and cruel men- 
dacity. I do not wonder that ta Sayonarola and the mediaeval 
mystics Rome seemed Anti-Christ. . . Tho grotesque in- 
sincerity of my position as a Jesuit appals me at timés.”’ 


But the worst tyrannies are those to which we condemn our- 
selves—‘‘ the misery is that Rome is at once Christ and Anti- 
Christ ; wheat and tares ; a double-faced Janus looking heaven- 
wards and hellwards’—and a man is often his own gaoler; 
while, though detachment is casy for those who stand at a 
distance from an evil system, it is difficult for those who are 
near it. Who so fierce against Judaism as St. Paul, or against 
Pharisaism as Jesus? The iron had entered into their souls :— 


** Nothing can be done till the Roman Church is converted to 
Christianity. There is more hope of the Jews.” 
“The mentality of a man like Merry del Val is as strange 
to one as that of a Fiji islander. If I wanted to convert him I 
shouldn't know where to begin.”’ 
**Compared with the average of his predecessors, Pius X. is 
® morally respectable Pope; and he sincerely believes that he 
is doing God's work. But sincerity is not the whole 
of morality ; nor is a sincere devil-worshipper aught but a devil. 
The Jahveh of the Pentateuch was an image and criterion of 
the badness as weli as of the goodness of Israel. I would say 
the same of the God of Calvin or of Pius X. God is the evening 
shadow of man's soul—its grotesque prolongation.” 
The Synod of Dort was too much for the Calvinism of * the 
ever-memorable Mr. John Hales, of Eton”; ‘ there he bid John 

‘alvin good-night, as he often told.” It would have been better 
for Tyrrell had he been able to follow Hales’s example ;_ there 
are cases in which divorce is the lesser of two evils. And the 
tie which held him to Rome, while conscientious, was neither 
reasonable nor religious :— 

““I doubt more and more if there be an honest Via Media 
with clearly defined limits, such as W. Ward is trying to tinker 
up out of Newman. I find three millstones with which Catholi- 
cism is weighted to destruction ; and yet, cut them away, and 
what remains ? They are, first, the political conception of the 
Church as embodied in ‘ the Court of Rome,’ and the claim to 
temporal power; secondly, the ‘ Protection’ system, which 
adapts the environment to the organism and not conversely, 
and is embodied in Jesuitism; thirdly, the tyranny of theo- 
logical schools as embodied in Scholasticism. But Catholicism, 
minus Polities, Jesuitism, and Scholasticism, equals Protest- 
antism ; and with that equation I am not quite satisfied.” 
This dissatisfaction was temperamental ; and it was at once his 
strength and his weakness that he was a temperamental man. 
* An incurable mystic, with a Voltairean mind,” is his descrip- 
tion of himself. On the former of these two sides he felt the 


devotional weakness of Protestantism—‘* Who can doubt,” he 
asks, ‘‘ that Zwinglian rationalism has as a fact weakened and 
impoverished devotion and spiritual] life ?""—auad missed the 





| 
real inwardness of the Reformation: he was in this respect a 


Galatian ; and, if he was not bewitched by others, he was 
influenced by a certain auto-suggestion, and bewitched himself 
Yet he saw through his own fallacy :— ; 

“* There are reasons for being a Romanist, provided one is 
allowed to live and breathe in peace. Yet the Church js but a 
means to the great end of living ; not that end itself. Should 
membership obstruct the end, it defeats its purpose.” 
This liberty was refused him. But there is an appeal. And his 
last words on the matter were: “I am glad that God is to judge 
me, and not any of His servants” (a month before his death), 





THE ENGINES OF THE HUMAN BODy.* 


ALTHOUGH general interest is now teken in the numerons 
diseases which afflict mankind, and there is a keen desire 
to limit and, if possible, eradicate them, it has not been 
commonly held that a liberal education should include eye, 
an elementary knowledge of the normal physiological functions 
of the body, deviation from which normal constitutes disease, 
Such an elementary knowledge seems to us to be not only 
a desideratum but an essential of education, if the rising 
generation is to face satisfactorily the problems of reconstruction 
of national life, among which is the problem of how to improve 
national health. A little knowledge of disease, especially when 
coupled with an almost complete ignorance of anatomy and 
physiology, is more often than not most harmful to the possesso1, 
On the other hand, we are prepared to answer with an affirma- 
tive Professor Keith’s question ; “* Will not boys and girls grow 
into wiser, perhaps happier, men and women if they know about 
the machinery of their own bodies ? ” 

The desirability of such instruction being conceded, we must, 
however, confess that, in spite of our faith in the lecturer, whose 
lectures are set forth in this volume, his temerity in chosing such 
a subject for Christmas lectures to boys and girls roused feelings 
of anxicty. Necessary as a knowledge of the human body 
may be, could the interest of these young people in this subject 
be maintained throughout a course of lectures given during 
their Christmas Lclidays ? We have no information as to the 
numbers attending these lectures, vue we feel sure after reading 
the book that our fears were groundless, and that Pruiesscz 
Keith fully succeeded in exciting and maintaining the interest 
of his young hearers. Boys and girls nowadays are very keen 
on all that pertains to motors, and it was a brilliant idea which 
led the lecturer to begin by describing the ordinary internal- 
combustion engine and then comparing it with the muscles of 
the body. The internal-combustion engine is a triumph of 
engineering science, yet Professor Keith had no difficulty in 
showing how much more wonderful are those internal-com- 
bustion engines of the human body, the muscles. And then the 
marvel of their co-ordination, their regulation! Why, “in 
taking only a single step almost every one of the muscles or 
engines of the lower limbs—108 in number—are set going, not 
all at once but in a definite and wonderfully regulated order.” 

As the lecturer passes from muscles to bones, to heart and 
lungs, the interest never fails, and the comparison with human 
mechanical contrivances is maintained throughout. We have 
not space to give more than the headings of some of the lectures, 
but these will suffice to show the line of argument—-* A Perfect 
Lubricating System,” “ A Pair of Living Bellows,” * Workshops 
and Laboratories,” “‘ A Postal System,” ‘‘ Automatic Telephone 
Exchanges *—this very appropriate at the present time— 
“In the Repairing Shops.” What would be more likely to 
appeal to boy or girl? This master anatomist surely was 
justified of his choice of a subject. 

In conclusion, we should like to call the reader's attention to 
a very clear account of Harvey's demonstration of the action 
of the heart and the circulation of the blood; but a full under- 
standing of the difficulties this great investigator had to over- 
come cannot be appreciated unless one knows the views prevalent 
in Harvey’s time. The lecturer recognizes this, and gives the 
most lucid account of these views we have ever read. Fabricius’s 
view that blood passed from one side of the heart to the other 
by a process of sweating seems absurd now, but when enunciated 
satisfied the anatomists of the period, and no doubt appeared 
no more absurd to them than Harvey’s theory that there 
existed channels of communication, not discovered until 
meny years after Harvey's death, between the arteries and 
the veins. 


® The Engines of the Human Bedy. By Arthur Keith, M,D., LL.D, (Abda.), 
F.R.S London: Williams and Norgate, [l2s, 6d, net.j 
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FICTION. 
AN IMPERFECT MOTHER.* 

Tue time of Mr. Beresford’s novel is somewhat hard to fix. 
It is certainly pre-war, possibly Edwardian: prosperous varicty 
artists had, we think, given up electric broughams for motor-cars 
by 1910. Indeed, in some respects the atmosphere of the cathedral 
town in which the scene of the early chapters is laid is almost 
Victorian. The point is not of much importance ; some of the 
pest novels are hard to place within twenty years or more ; 
but it is interesting in connection with the theme. Most con- 
temporary novels of manners deal with self-expression in one 
form or another, but the self-expressers are always young. 
Here the central character, after whom the story is named, is 
a woman of forty; and heroines of forty, though they had a 
considerable vogue, are now somewhat out of fashion. Cecilia 
Kirkwood was a rebel and a hereditary rebel. Her father had 
given up his organistship because of his unorthodoxy, and eked 
out a precarious existence as a pianoforte tuner. Cecilia was a 
professional musician, but without any prospects of a career: 
there was nothing exceptional about her singing or playing; 
but she had charm and vivacity of appearance and manner. 
She might have married anyone, but insisted on marrying a 
harmless insignificant little bookseller simply because her father 
objected to the match as likely to end in failure. In her character 
of rebel she was bound to prove him to be wrong and, though 
she soon recognized her mistake, kept up appearances as wife 
and mother for twenty years. Her children adored her, her 
husband was her faithful slave. Beyond an occasional flirtation 
and an irresistible inclination to shock the burgesses by her 
dress and speech Mrs, Kirkwood played the game until the 
arrival of a handsome organist, in whom she discovered her 
affinity. After openly advertizing her attachment with ever- 
increasing candour, she left her home, husband and children and 
migrated to London. The poor bookseller soon faded out of 
existence, the daughters carried on and prospered in a dul; 
way, never troubling themselves about the past. But the son, 
Stephen, who had bitterly resented his mother’s treachery, 
could never cast her wholly out of his heart, and the interest 
of the story centres in the resumption of their relations after 
he had made good in the building trade and found her living 
in Bedford Square, married to her organist, and enjoying fame on 
the variety stage, where she gave recitations. In our innocence 
we always thought that the variety stage was free from that 
infliction and also that variety artists had always to begin very 
young. Anyhow Cecilia’s success on the stage and her electric 
brougham are of small account. The merit of the book lies in 
the skill with which the conflict between her better instincts 
and her invincible egotism is drawn. Mr. Beresford is an admirably 
slf-effacing narrator. We gather that the handsome organist 
was a bad husband, but Cecilia did not complain. She recap- 
tured Stephen’s allegiance up to a certain point, but had to yield 
her sovereignty to the daughter of his old schoolmaster, who 
had—contrary to the experience of most schoolmasters—come 
in for a large fortune. Allowing for the improbabilities we have 
noted, this is an excellent and restrained study of an “‘ a-moral ”’ 
type of womanhood, relieved by other carefully drawn portraits 
of provincial middle-class society. 








ReapaBtr Novets.—Staff Tales. By Captain W. P. 
Lipscomb, M.C. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.)—Those who re- 
member the series of impressions in Punch which culminated 
with the extraordinarily funny tale of General ‘‘ Ooom aah’s ” 
telephone conversation will welcome this collection ——Big 
Timber. By Bertrand W. Sinclair. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. net.)—A story of British Columbia of the cinema type.—— 
The Moonlit Way. By Robert W. Chambers. (Appleton. 
is, 6d. net.)—A competent story of spies in America, 





POETS AND POETRY, 
A HALFeTRUTH. 

Lord CHESTERFIELD invented the phrase, “ Measures, not 
men,” which became a commonplace in mid-eighteenth century 
politics, and which is preserved, like a fly in amber, in Gold- 
smith’s Good Natured Man. We might be inclined to 
suppose at first blush that a simple reversal of the same 
three words would give us an admirable poctical watchword, 


* An Inperfeet Mother. (78, 6d. net.] 


By J. D. " Beresford. London : Collins. {7 








“Men, not measures.” The poet can turn any worn-out metre 
to favour and to prettiness. It is as foolish to call Pope’s couplet 
stilted as it is to denounce Mr. Maurice Baring’s or Mrs. Tietjens’s 
free verse as licentious. In poetry the end always justifies the 
means, and the poet is free of whatever measure takes his fancy. 
Again, we can most of us call to mind only too many examples 
of some excellent measure whose fashioner seemed to imagine 
it to be capable of performing the feat which we associate with 
old brocade; that is, of standing by itself independent of 
human aid, 

But if we come to consider the work of any good poet, we shall 
unfortunately begin to find that our “slogan” (as it would be 
called in some circles) is quite as inexact as most other 
battle-cries. For example, the present writer chances to have 
been re-reading Mr. Edward Shanks’s admirable and justly 
renowned volume, The Queen of China, and other Poems, which 
was published about a year ago (Martin Secker). Mr. Shanks 
might be thought to afford a particularly good example of the 
“Men, not measures” theory, for he is exceedingly fond of 
trying experiments both in style and metre, and bis work is 
unquestionably various. The Queen of China itself, for instance, 
isa “ romantic ” play written in ten-syllabled blank verse :— 

“Oh woe, woe, woe on China. Now is all 

The fabric of the high-arched kingdom gone 

And the fair Provinces, the Mountain Province, 

The Province of the Plain, the River Province, 

The Border Countries and the teeming Port 

And Cities where the wise old Viceroys rule, 

Shaking their honoured governmental heads . « 
This will probably seem to most people a specially successful 
piece of blank verse. But Mr. Shanks can also write—with 
admirable effect surely—verse like the following from Féte 
Galante :-— 

“Celia tells the lesson over, 

Counting on her fingers—one and two .« : 4 

Ribbon and shoe, 

Skirts, flowers, song, dancing laughter, eyes, 

Through the whole catalogue of formal gallantry, 

And studious coquetries, 

Counting to herself maliciously. 
There is yet another dress which Mr. Shanks wears with grace. 
He can write an admirable ballad :— 

‘*Oh, where are you, my own true love, 

And why are you not here ? 
The nightingale amid the boughs 
Is flattering his dear. 


The night among the empty fields 
Lies like a child at rest, 

But empty, empty are my arms, 
And light, too light, my breast.” 


” 


7” 


The verses which we have quoted surely witness to a very 
remarkable versatility, especially when we remember that the 
book contains essays in at least three further distinct styles. A 
good poct can write in all sorts of ways. 

But we are no nearer dismissing the subject of metre and of 
pattern generally. Is it not in the variety of its patterns, its 
forms not its contents, that we shall find much of the attraction 
of this very book lies ? Read the works of the late Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, that most popular of best-selling poetesses. Her extra- 
ordinary siliiness, her powers of producing bathos, are immensely 
aided by her metrical infelicities. But for her complete lack 
of metric discretion, her curious energy would probably be 
rather striking. Consider ‘‘ Hiawatha.” Antithesis, too, and 
the couplet strangled many a pleasant poet. No! Our hunger 
for aesthetic genera] principles must as usual go unsatisfied. 
‘*Men, not measures ”’ is the ordinary sort of half-truth. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subscquent review, 
The Shaping Forces of Modern Religious Thought: a History 
of Theological Development. By Archibald B. D. Alexander, 
D.D. (Glasgow: MacLehose. 14s.)—‘‘ Our age demands vues 
d’ensemble—large views, presented in the smallest possible 
compass,” says Dr, Alexander ; and his book, judicious and use- 
ful as it is, has not wholly escaped the weakness inseparable 
from handbooks, which is expressed in the mexim Compendia 
Dispendia, It is an attempt evolution of the 
spiritual ideas which have shaped the spiritual conceptions of 
and it is not historical only; it has also a 
Its outlook is that of Liberal, 


to trace the 


modern Europe ; 





critical and constructive aim. 
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but not unorthodox, Protestantism: “every phase of thought, 
Indeed, not directly or indirectly connected with the spiritual 
uplift which Protestantism has given to mankind, is felt to have 
in it something unreal and alien, and is destined to oblivion.” 
The English reader may be interested to see the light in which the 
Oxford Movement presents itself to an educated Scotsman, who 
regards it from the outside. Its “ Sacramentarian theory,” it 
seems to the author, ‘ makes the truth of revelation to repose 
upon a magical occurrence, and reduces the Christ of Faith to a 
merely material entity ; denuding the Gospel of all intelligibility 
and reasonableness as an appeal to the conscience and mind of 
man.” And “it is doubtful if its contribution to modern 
thought has been so valuable as some Anglicans assume. The 
movement has touched but little the leading minds of our time.” 


A Concise Chronicle of Events of the Great War. By R. P. P. 
Rowe. (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d. net.)—We can heartily commend 
Captain Rowe’s scholarly record of the war. It is concise, 
clear, and accurate. There is a good index, and there is a useful 
appendix of documents including the declarations of war, the 
“Fourteen Points,” and the Armistices. Captain Rowe has 
earned the gratitude of students of war by giving for each date 
the day of the week. There are few blanks in the calendar 
of the crowded years to which Captain Rowe has supplied this 
convenient guide. His naval entries have been corrected by 
the Admiralty records and occasionally mention for the first 
time the names of the ships engaged. 


Correspondence of Jean Baptiste Carrier. Collected and 
translated by E. H. Carrier. (Lane. 15s. net.)—Carrier was the 
commissioner sent by the Convention to Brittany in 1793-4 to 
suppress the “ brigands ” who disliked the atheistical revolution. 
He is known to history as one of the most brutal of the com- 
missioners. He devised the “ noyades,” drowning his prisoners 
in batches in the Loire, and he ordered the extermination of the 
insurgent Breton people, without distinction of age or sex. 
After Robespierre’s fall he was very properly guillotined. Mr. 
Carrier thinks that his namesake’s “ personal character and 
political reputation have suffered from undeserved obloquy.” 
He has gone to great trouble in collecting the commissioner’s 
correspondence with the Convention and translating and anno- 
tating it. The letters are of interest as illustrating the revolu- 
tionary madness that had obsessed a once promising young 
lawyer, but they do not change in one iota the verdict that 
successive historians have passed upon Carrier. The cold 
blooded, almost jocular way in which he reports the “ noyades ” 
is horrible. Fifty-eight “refractory” priests were, he says, 
“at once placed in a ship on the Loire: last night they were 
one and all swallowed up by the river. What a revolutionary 
torrent is the Loire!” It may be true, as the editor contends, 
that Carrier did not steal as well as murder, and that he was 
surrounded by local ruffians who needed no prompting to commit 
crime. It is certainly true that the men of Thermidor, like 
Tallien, who overthrew Robespierre and sent Carrier to the block, 
were just as bad as the “tiger of the West.” But two blacks 
do not make a white. The book simply strengthens the received 
view of Jean Baptiste Carrier, whose disciples reign in Moscow 
to-day. 


The Sixteenth Annual Report of the National Art-Collections 
Fund, whose headquarters are at Hertford House, Manchester 
Square, shows that the Society made important additions to 
the national collections last year. It played a part, with the 
generous help of Sir Alfred Mond, in the acquisition of the 
superb Brussels tapestry which once hung in Wolsey’s chamber 
at Hampton Court and has now been restored to its old home. 
Other gifts made by or through the Fund include a remarkable 
Chinese Buddhist statue of the twelfth century, a picture of 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in 1745 by Canaletto, a newly 
discovered and very fine landscape by the rare Dutch master, 
Cornelis Vroom, Blake’s wonderful illustrations of the Divine 
Comedy, the Newdegate centre-piece by Paul Lamerie, and 
several Italian Renaissance medals. We are surprised to find 
that the Fund has only 1,644 subscribers. The number ought 
to be multiplied tenfold, for the subscription is only a guinea a 
year and subscribers are admitted free of charge on students’ 
days at the rational galleries. 


Toasts, Rakes and Cits. (Philip Allan. 5s. net.)—The title 
of this neat little volume in the “ Pilgrim’s Books” conceals 
@ pleasant selection of papers from Steele and Addison’s Tatler. 





. . *¥° es 
which is much less familiar to the present generation than their 


Spectator. The editor has picked out the lighter essays, We are 
amused to see from the papers on “The Politician ” that 
Londoners in 1710 were discussing the probable end of the Sick 
Man of Europe. The chief politician of the bench at the upper 
end of the Mall informed the Tatler that “for his part he could 
not wish to see the Turk driven out of Europe, which he believed 
could not but be prejudicial to our woollen manufacture.” "Phe 
politician afterwards tried to borrow half-a-crown of the jour- 
nalist, who retorted by offering him five shillings “to receive 
pounds of him when the great Turk was driven out of Constan- 
tinople, which he very readily accepted.” 


A Nation’s Heritage. By H. D. Rawnsley. (G. Allen and 
Unwin. 6s. net.)—Canon Rawnsley’s attractive book describes 
in detail the famous scenes and the delightful old houses in the 
West of England and in Wales that are now under the care of 
the National Trust. Dinas Olen, the hill above Barmouth, 
was the first property given to the society. Kymin Hill, 
Monmouth, is another landmark that has been secured for the 
public. The author devotes chapters also to The Leigh Woods, 
Bristol, the Cheddar Gorge, Winifred Hill, Morts Point, Barras 
Headland at Tintagel, and the great Holnicote Estate, including 
part of Exmoor and the fine woods fringing the Bristo] Channel 
between Minehead and Porlock, which Sir Thomas Acland 
generously leased to the Trust for five hundred and fifty years, 
The Trust’s houses include that beautiful Tudor mansion, 
Barrington Court, Coleridge’s Cottage at Nether Stowey, andthe 
curious old cottages, formerly a post-office, at Tintagel. Canon 
Rawnsley’s account of these places, and his photographs, will 
help readers to understand the aims of the National Trust and 
the very considerable measure of success which it has already 
achieved. Some rich man might perhaps buy one of Wren’s 
threatened City churches for the Trust, which would know how 
to take care of it. 

Forage Crops in Denmark. By Harold Faber. (Longmans. 
6s.)—Every thoughtful farmer ought to read this book, not 
only for the technical information about root and grass crops 
but also as an example of scientific method applied to agriculture, 
Mr. Faber, the Danish Agricultural Commissioner, shows how 
the Danish farmers, awaking somewhat tardily to the importance 
of roots as fodder for their cattle, set themselves to study the 
subject and to make sure that they grew the very best kind of 
roots. They had the roots tested and encouraged the pro- 
duction of new varicties. They did the same with grasses, 
The Danish seed trade was reorganized, and producers were 
required to give definite guarantees that their seeds would 
yield certain results. As Sir Robert Greig points out in a preface, 
this patient treatment of the problem has brought its reward 
in the shape of hard cash. Denmark used to import thousands 
of tons of grass and clover seed; now she produces her own 
seed and exports thousands of tons to this country and to 
America. Her great cattle industry, before the war, was 
benefiting largely by the improved forage crops, yielding more 
nutriment to the acre than before and therefore less expensive. 
Co-operation, with State encouragement, is Denmark’s grand 
secret. 


Girton College celebrated its jubilee last summer. Old 
students and others interested in women’s education may like 
to know that a full account of the proceedings appears in © 
special Jubilee number of the Girton Review (Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell; 2s. net.). The speeches were worthy of the 
occasion. It is well to note Miss Jex-blake’s hint that Cam- 
bridge should, of her own accord, give degrees to the women 
who have earned them without waiting to be constrained by 
Royal Commission. We observe that another speaker, in 4 
moment of enthusiasm, knighted James Watt, as if he had 
been living in this generous age. It is true that Watt wes 
offered a baronetcy, but the great inventor died without a handle 
to his name. 


The Evangelical Revival. By S. Baring-Gould. (Methuen. 
16s.)—Mr. Baring-Gould is what Jobnson called “a good 
hater.” He hates Papists, Puritans, Dissenters, Evangelicals, 
Latitudinarians—in short, all who are not of the straitest sect of 
Anglicanism; and he belabours them at large, vigorously 
though not without a certain geniality which disarms their 
hostility, through 355 inaccurate but often amusing pages. 
One of his good stories may be quoted. A Scottish soldier, who 
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upad drink taken,” tackled the regimental chaplain on Pre- 
destination. “ Hadn’t you better wait till you’re sober?” sug- 
gested the Padre. ‘‘ Hoots, mon, I dinna care a d aboot 
predestination when I’m sober,” was the reply. The author plays 
the part of “‘ candid friend”’ to Evangelicalism with spirit—allegro 
con brio, 80 to say; and he certainly shows the reverse side of 
the movement initiated by Wesley and Whitefield, and carried 
on by the Simeonites in the National Church. But the mind of 
our generation has left the stage of civilization on which these 
good men stood so far behind that the interest of his criticism 
js rather historical than actual. The question, however, suggests 
itself: “If Methodism was, even approximately, what he 
describes it as being, were the much-abused Hanoverian Bishops 
_of whom Butler was one—who distrusted it, so much in the 
wrong ? ” 
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parclay (Florence L.), Returned Empty, cr 8vo............ (Putnam) net 5/0 
Beaumont (R.), Union Textile Fabrication, 8vo...........- (Putnam) net 21/0 
Bey (Ismail Kemal), Memoirs of, ed. by S. Story, 8vo ....(Constable) net 18/0 
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e (Constable) net 21,0 
British Spas and Health Resorts, 8vo............0ce00: (G. Parker) net 3/' 
Brooke (S.), Naturalism in English Poetry, cr 8vo........++++ (Dent) net 7/6 
Brown (P.), Germany in Dissolution, cr 8v0..........0.: (Melrose) net 6/0 
Budden (C. W.), Way of Health, cr 8V0........ceeee0e- (S.S8.U.) net 4/0 
Caine (W.), Strangeness of Noel Carton, cr 8vo............ (Jenkins) net 7/0 
Carswell (Catherine), Open the Door, cr 8V0...........+6- (Melrose) net 7/6 
Casserby (Lieut.-Col. G.), Red Marshall, cr 8vo.......... (P. Allan) net 7/6 
Castle (P.), Trout and How to Make Them, cr 8vo (Oliver & Boyd) net 3/6 
Chapman (R. W.), Portrait of a Scholar, and other Essays Written in 
Macedonia, 1916-1918, cr 8VO...........0000. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/6 
Bask CEA), Gawedl, CF GIG co cccccvcsvcvccesscccesccees (P. Allan) net 7/6 
Davies (A. M.), Introduction te Palaeontology, cr 8ve........ (Murby) net 12/6 
Daw (A. W. & N. W.), Compressed Air Power, 8vo.......... (Pitman) net 21/0 
Dircks (Helen), Passenger: Poems, 18mo........ (Chatto & Windus) net 3/6 
Finch (M. B.) and Peers (EK. A.), Origins of French Romanticism, 8vo 
(Constable) net 15/0 
Fraser (J.), Twentieth Century Potatoes, 8vo (Cable Printing & Pub. Co.) net 3/0 


Gollancz (H.), The Work of Hanekdan (Berachya) (Oxford Univ. Press) net £ 
Green (P.), Our Kid, with other London and Lancashire Sketches, cr 8vo 
(Arnold) net 3/6 
Gross (A.) The Daily Mirror Atlas of the World, cr 8vo....(Geographia) net 3/0 
Hardie (W. R.), Res Metrica: an introduction to the Study of Greek and 


toman Versification, cr 8VO...........0c scene (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Helston (J.), Lyric Earth (Poems), cr 8v0O............000. (P. Allan) net 3/6 
Hericourt (Dr. J.), Social Diseases, cr 8vo.............. (Routledge) net 7/6 
Jastrow (M.), Eastern Question and its Solution, cr 8vo..(Lippincott) net 6/0 
Jones (R. M.), The Remnant, cr Svo.............. (Swarthmore Press) net 5/0 
Kharosthi Inscriptions, Discovered by Sir A. Stein, in Chinese Turkestan, 

es GOs tncrhddansatdesearscadeeeteteand (Oxford Univ. Press) net 30/0 


Kluck (A. von.), March on Paris and the Battle of the Marne, 1914, 8vo 


(Arnold) net 10/6 
Knox (R.), Patrick Shaw-Stewart, cr 8VO.........0005 (Collins) net 8/0 
Laroquette (F. M. de), Atlas for Electro-Diagnosis and Therapeutics, 8vo 
(Bailliére) net 15/0 
Le Queux (W.), Society Intrigues I Have Known, Disclosed by Lady Betty 
SeAE MUNA A deo.k.diiz'a.dcnh.cca Wace © a ema 6 arma eee en Rae (Odhams) net 3/6 
eee Ere. Fae Vs CP OOD se 6ccccctacecssesasdieswccen (Collins) net 7/6 
Masefield (J.), Enslaved, and other Poems, cr 8vo........ (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Mastery of Earth, by the author of “ Triumphs of Man,” cr 8vo (Pitman) net 3/0 
Mijer (P.), Batiks, and How to Make Them, 8vo............ (Batsford) net 12/6 
Montgomery (L. M.), Rainbow Valley, cr 8vo............ (Constable) net 7/6 
Mundy (T.), Ivory Trail, cr 8VO..... cc cccccesesccccecsess (Constable) net 7/6 
Palmer (S.), The Flash Lamp, cr 8V0........eeee000- (J. Johnson) net 4/0 
Peake (A. S.), Revelation of John, cr 8vo............4. (J. Johnson) uct 6/0 
Phillipps-Wolley (Sir C.), Songs from a Young Man’s Land (Collins) net 6/0 
Piaggis (H. T. H.), An Elementary Treatise on Differential Equations and 
ele Applicatlems, BVO... occ ccccccccccccccvcsescccesees (Bell) net 12/0 
Platt (W.), Joy of Education, cr 8V0.....cccccsccccccccvcccece (Bell) net 2/6 
Preliminary Report of Commission appointed by University of Pennsylvania 
to Investigate Modern Spiritualism, 8vo............ (Lippincott) net 6/0 
Riley (W.), A Yorkshire Suburb, cr 8vo............0000- (Jenkins) net 7/6 
Roosevelt (K.), War in the Garden of Eden, cr 8vo.......... (Murray) net 10/6 
Root (R. R.) and Kelley (C. F.), Design in Landscape Gardening, 8vo 
(Batsford) net 15/0 


Rowe (R. P. P.), A Concise Chronicle of Events of the Great War, 8vo 

(P. Allan) net 10 
Rowed (C.), Collecting as a Pastime, 8vO...........-.0000 (Cassell) net 7/ 
Rutledge (A.), Tom and I on the Old Plantation, cr 8vo....(Harrap) net 5/ 
Sabberton (C:), Diathermy in Medical and Surgical Practice (Cassell) net 7 
8t. Irenaeus: Demonstration of Apostolic Preaching, trans. by J. A. 


OF BID oinscccesedssausccessctserasepaces (8S.P.C.K.) net 7/6 
Bears (F. (.), Productive Small Fruit Culture, 8vo...... (Lippincott) net 10/6 
Sears (J. T.), Book of Courage, Cr 8VO.........eceeeeees (Lippincott) net 6/0 
Sinith (A.), Intermediate Text Book of Chemistry, 8vo.......... (Bell) net 8/6 


Steele (Sir R.), Addison (J.), and others. ‘Toasts, Rakes and Cits, 18mo 


(P. Allan) net 6/0 
Stobbs (T.), Weights of Steel Bars, Sections, and Plate Tables cr 8vo 
(Spon) net 6/6 
Terras (Hilda), Story of a Cuckoo’s Egg, roy 8vo..(Swarthmore Press) net 6/0 
Tuohy (Oapt. F.), Secret Corps, 8vO........0..00. eeeeeess(Murray) net 7/6 
Tynan (Katharine), Denys the Dreamer, cr 8VO............ (Collins) net 7/6 
Vallance (A.), Old Crosses and Lychgates, roy 8vo........(Batsford) net 18/0 
Wakeford (J.), Priesthood and Priestcraft, cr 8vo........(Faith Press) net 3/6 
Wells (Carolyn), Raspberry Jam, cr 8vo..... pea eenak ..-(Lippincott) net 7/0 
What Never Happened, The Meeting, The Signal, Four Days, Garshin, 
a cnsins. 0600 ness tdansarksasteowesaneen (Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Williams (R. G.), A Manual of Book Selection for the Librarian and Book- 
Oy GH DORs 60.00 6:060606005050805nsbabenseesancees (Grafton) net 8/6 
Willson (Lieut.-Col. B.), Ypres: the Holy Ground of British Armies, 
ED Gwenn nesdnesh0so0s.0650b54400neR9ss ROS ORCRERES (Batsford) net 3/0 


Wonder Book of Fairy Tales, ed. by E. V. Quinn, 4to......(Harrap) net 12/9 





LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W. 1. 


ROBINSON & CGLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 


TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers’ prices. 


Linen List 40P sent post free 
ROBINSGN & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 


The Premier Suction Cleaner 


Ensures real cleanliness. 
for electric current. 
with accessories .. 


Carriage paid. 


HAMPTON 











Never costs more than 1d. per hour 
Any voltage. Complete £18 18 0 
See illustration, sent free. 


Pall Mail East, S.W. 1, 
and at Buenos Aires, 


Decorators, 
Furnishers. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, uimiteo. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 








TOTAL FUNDS - £23,318,162. 
The only Investment which does 
not depreciate in value is a 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD. 
FOR SALE, TO LET, &c: 
A OTOR-CAR FOR SALE. 
LANCHESTER 28 h.-p. 6-CYLINDER, TOURING BODY. 


Seat seven ; one-manhood and side curtains ; electric lighting ; 
disc wheels ; exceptionally comfortable seating ; just overhauled 
by makers; in perfect running order; immediate delivery. 





Price - = £900. 


PARFREE, Spenser Garage, Spenser Strect, Westminster. 


Apply N. 


Car can be seen by appointment at above 





address after Wednesday, May 26th. 
pts BRONDANW, MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Between Harlech and Beddgelert. 


TO BE LET FOR SUMMER OR FOR TERM OF YEARS. 
Built 1660. Suitably furnished. 


3 or 4 Reception Rooms, upwards of a dozen Bedrooms. 
Very beautiful old terraced gardens with unrivalled mountain 
Garage and man’s quarters, avenue drive, with arch- 
Rough shooting. 


views. 
way gatehouse. 


Good fishing and golf within easy reach. Sea and Station 


2 miles. Portmadoc 4 miles. 
Personally inspected and particularly recom- 
mended to lovers of romantic scenery by 


WHATLEY HILL & CO., 24 Byder Street S.W, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
KF? EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GRAVESEND, 

Required in September : wae 


(1) ASENIOR FRENCH MISTRESS to organize the French teaching through- 
out the school and to teach in the Advanced Course (Modern Studies). Honours 
Degree (1st or 2nd class) or equivalent with iraining and experience. 

(2) A SECOND FRENCH MISTRESS. Honours Degree (1st or 2nd class) 
or 4 French woman with equivalent qualifications. 

(3) A MISTRESS qualified to teach mainly Holy Scripture, with some Latin 
or English. 

(4) An additional part-time GYMNASTIC MISTRESS to help with Gym- 
nastics and Games. 

Initial salary in accordance with the County Scale, plus bonus. 

Graduates: Minimum £200, maximum £350. 
Non-graduates: Minimum £160, maxitaum £270, 

Applications should be sent at once to tho HEAD-MISTRESS, County School 

for Girls, Gravesend, from whom forms for that purpose will be forwarded on 


ceceipt of stamped envelope. 
13th May, 1920, E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 


K®s" EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, FOLKESTONE. 











TWO additional MISTRESSES are required In September. 
(4) Geography Specialist. 
(6) Junior Form Mistress to teach general subjects. 
Tnitial salary in accordance with the County Scale, plus bonus. 
For (a) minimum £200, maximum £350. 
For (6) minimum £180, maximum £270 or £320. 
Forms of application can be obtained from Mr. ©. A. B. GARRETT, Technical 
Institute, Folkestone, and should be returned to the Head-Mistresa, 
13th May, 1920. E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 





yg Amante MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY. 
APPOINTMENT OF A DIRECTOR OF STUDIES. 

The Governing Pody invites applications for appointment as Director of 
Studies in the College of Technology, at a salary of £600 a year. 

The conditions of appointment and forms of application may be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. The last day 
for the receipt of applications (which should be addressed to the Registrar) 
is Tuesday, 15th June. 

Canvassing members of the Governing Body, cither directly or indirectly, 
will disqualify a candidate. 


JP ODDERSFIELD COMMITTEE. 
HILLHOUSE HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 





EDUCATION 


Wanted, in September, FRENCH TEACITER (man or woman), graduate 
preterred. Experience in teaching French a necessary qualification. 
Wanted, also, GYMNASTIC MISTRESS. Experience essential. 
Application forms and scale of salaries may be obtained from the undersigned 
upon the receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, und they should be 
returned as carly as possible, 
PD. BALMFORTHA, 


Secretary of Education. 


S HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for this School. Candidates 
should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried ; Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge 
University preferred. They must hold Government certificates and trained 
teachers’ one, be experienced teachers and disciplinarians, able to prepare 
Cambridge Local Preliminary, Junior and Senior Candidates. Pay Taels 287°50 
er mensem without allowances, except participation in the Superannuation 

‘und and free medical attendance, under agreement for three years, with increase 
of pay lf agreement is renewed. At the present rate of exchange Taels 3 equals 
£1. Exchange is, however, subject to fluctuation, and this rate should be con- 
sidered abaorma!. The pre-war rate was Taels 8 equals £1. First-class passage 
is provided, and half-pay during voyage.—Further particulars and application 
form may be obtained of the Council's Agents, 

Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Shanghat Municipal Council, 

May, 1920. 68 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 
COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 
The Council of the College invites applications for the post of PROFESSOR 
of LOGIC and PHILOSOPILY. The commencing salary will be £600 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtalaed from the unmlersigned, by whom 100 
copies of applications and testimonials must be received on or before June 7th, 
920. D. J. A. BROWN, 
University College, Cardiff, Registrar, 
May 15th, 1920. 
NIVERSILY COLLECE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY, 


The Council of the College invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR IN PHYSICS. Commencing salary 
£250 per annum, with annual increments. 

Further particulars may be obtained trom the undersigned, by whom applica- 
tions and testimonials (which need not be printed) must be received on or before 
Saturday, June izvth, 1920. 

University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN, 

May 17th, 1920. Registrar. 
URHAM COLLEGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DURHAM. 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE in the Durham Colleges in the University of Durham. 
Candidates should be graduates in Honours of a British University. Initial 
salary £250 per annum.— Further particulars may be had from the SECRETARY 
of COUNCIL, University Ottices, Durham. 
| Geta ESTER CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
a PENDLEBURY, 

Probationers of good education taken for three years’ training. Salary £20, 
22, and £25, with board, lodging, and laundry. Lectures given and certificate 
granted.—For particulars apply to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 





‘WANTED, in September next, a RESIDENT MISTRESS 
to teach Gymnastics, Remedial Work, Dancing, and to coach Games. 
Good salary. 


Apply the LADY PRINCIPAL, Royal School, Bath, 





Ls 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


COMPULSORY DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPALS, <i 


The Council invites applications from men and women for ' 
Principals of Compulsory Day Continuation Schools to be establidted ment > 
Education Act, 1918, Applicants will be required to produce evidence ae “ 
= se eee oe emp Fo technical qualifications teaching ot 

cturing experience, and organising ability, Experience in social’ » wc | 
work is also desirable, . . - m social and welfarg 

The inclusive scales of salary are as follows, according to size of school : 

Grado _I.—Men, £500—£25—£600; Women, £400—£20—475 9” ** 
Grade If.—Men, £500—£25—£850; Women, £400—£20—£510, 
Grade I1I,—Men, £500—£25—£700; Women, £400—£20—¢550" 

Applicants in the service of the Council, who may be selected for these appoint 
ments, and who are receiving salary within the limit of the above scales will be 
transferred at salaries not lower than their existing salaries. ‘ 

Preference will be given in the case of male candidates to those who hay 
served, or attempted to serve, with H.M, Forces, ave 

Apply (enclosing stamped, addreased foolscap envelope) to the EDUC ATION 
OFFICER (T. 3), London County Council, Education Otfices, Victoria Embank 
ment, W.C.2. Form T. 3/3 will then be sent, and must be returned by lla 1 4 
on 26th May, 1920, Canvassing disqualifies, JAMES BIRD, _ 

Clerk of the London County Council, 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 

Applications are invited for the position of PRINCIPAL of the Lee 
CAMDEN SCHOOL OF ART, Dalmeny Avenue, Camden Road, N, Salary 
£440 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £540 a year. 

The School will provide instruction in drawing, painting, modelling, pictorial 
design, industrial design, fashion drawing and embroidery. Ia addition to 
qualifications as a practical artist, candidates should possess administrative 
ability. Preference will be given to candidates who have served, or attempted 
to serve, with H.M. Forces. Application forms may be obtained from the 
LDUCATION OFFICER (T. 1), Education Offices, Victoria Embankment 
W.C. 2. (Stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary.) Form must be 
returned by 11 a.m. on Ist June, 1920. Canvassing disqualifies 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 


KF ULHAM BOROUGH COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY LIBRARIAN. 


The Public Libraries Committee of the Council are prepared to receive applicae 
tions for the position of Deputy Librarian. 

Candidates must have a complete knowledge of the various methods of cate. 
loguing and have had experience in a library employing scientific Classtfeation, 
Commencing salary £220, plus War Bonus on the Scale approved by the Council 
amounting at the present time to £112 per annum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, and accompanied | y 
copies of three recent testimonials, to be addressed to the undersigned and des 
livered not later than Saturday, 12th June, 1920. 

All canvassing will disqualily. 

J. PERCY SHUTER, 


Town Clerk, 


we ESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 





Wanted in September: (a) DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Cookery, Laundry, Housewlfery, etc. (6) ASSISTANT. 
MISTRESS to teach Latin and English in the Senior and Middle Schoo!. Honours 
degree essential. (c) SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Chemistry and Mathematics 
and, if necessary, help with the Physics of the Middle School. (d¢) Wanted in 
June, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Mathematics and English in Junior and 
Middle School. Degree essential. Salary according to County Scale, with allow- 
ance for previous experience.—-Forms of application, which should be returned 
immediately, may be obtained of the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County 
Hall, Cambridge. 

7th May, 1920. 


Wy ®oswortHt TECHNICAL 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


INSTITUTE, 





THREE ASSISTANT-MASTERS will be required in September. Candidates 
must have special qualifications and experience in teaching one of the following 
(a) History, (6) Latin, (¢) German. 

In each case a good Honours Degree is essential. 

Commencing salary £225 to £315, according to experience, rising to £440 
— Applications, on forms to be obtained from the HONORARY PRINCIPAL, 
Technical Institute, Wandsworth, S.W,. 18, returnable not later than Saturday, 
20th May. Fi 
OF 


BRISTOL, 





| adel lala 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION. 








The University will shortly proceed to appoint an Assistant Lecturer in Educa- 
tion to be attached to the Woimen’s division of the Department of Education, 

Salary £250—£10—£300. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom appli: 
cations and testimonials should be sent before May 29th. 


TTNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


ARMSTRONG COLLIGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TY NE. 


The Council invite applications for the CHAIR of EDUCATION. Com 
menciag salary £3800 per annum. Duties to commence from Ist October, 192 
Particulars may be obtained from THE REGISTRAR, Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

NEPTEMBER VACANCIES FOR MASTERS IN GOOD 
kK} SCHOOLS. Prep. all subjects. Salaries up to £200, res. PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, Lower and Middle Form. Also Specialists. COUNTY 5€ HOOLS. 
Maths., Sci., Mod. Lang., Eng., ete. FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
Tutorial Dept., 53 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1. f 
i eg OR wanted immediately, to prepare boy of 17 for 

University, Oxford or Cambridge. Athlete and Sportsman. Salary 
about. £300, res.—Apply FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION as above. 


T° OWNERS of COUNTRY MANSIONS.—A gentleman, 
expert in accounts, desires post as GENERAL SUPERVISOR, his chiet 
duty to check expenditure in return for board and lodging. Salary nominal. 
Temporary or permanent. Highest references.—Address Box 1002, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. y 
{AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
/) date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W, 1. 











— 
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LECTURES, &o. ; 

TT NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The following PUBLIC LECTURES have been arranged :— 

"A Course of three Advanced Lectures (in English) on “‘ Three Stages in the 
History of French Socialism and French Social History,” by M. ELIS HALAVY, 
Professeur & I’ Ecole libre des Sciences politiques, Paris, at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, W.C., at 8 p.m., on Mondays, 
May S3ist, June 7th and 14th. Chairman: Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B. 

A Course of three Advanced Lectures (in English) on “ French Attempts at 

Blank Verse,” by Professor A. KOSGUL, of the University of Strasbourg, at 
University College, Gower Street, W.C., at 5 p.m., on May 3l1st, June 3rd and 
4th. Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Burnham, J.P. 
A Course of four Advanced Lectures on “ The Literary Indebtedness of 
America to England, ’ by Professor WILLIAM B. CAIRNS, of the University 
of Wisconsin, at King’s College, Strand, W.0., at 5.30 p.m., on June Ist, 3rd, 
sth, and 10th. Chairman: Prof. Sir Israel Gollancz, Litt.D. 

A Course of three Advanced Lectures on “ The Legal Year Books,” by Mr. 
WILLIAM C. BOLLAND, Barrister-at-Law, at King’s College, Strand, W.C., 
at 5 p.m., on Wednesdays, June 2nd, 9th, and 16th. Chairman: Professor 
W. S. Holdsworth, D.C.L., M.A. 

A Course of four Advanced Lectures on “ Divers Modes de Dynamismo des 
Eruptions Volcaniques, Phénoménes de Latéritisation,”” by Monsieur A. LACROIX 
(Membre de l'Institut de France et Professeur de Minéralogie au Muscum National 
d'Histoire Naturelle, Paris), at the Imperial College-Royal School of Mines, 
Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, S.W., at 5 p.m., on June 14th, 15th, 
16th, and 17th. Chairman: Sir Jethro Teall, F.R.S. This Course will be 
delivered in French with lantern illustrations. 

Admission is free to all the Lectures, which are addressed to advanced Students 
of the University and others interested in the various subjects. Syllabuses 
obtainable on application. 

P. J. WARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF. LONDON. 

The following PUBLIC LECTURES have been arranged :— 

1. An Advanced Lecture on ** The ‘ Renal Portal’ System and its Signifi- 
cance,” by Prof. W. N. F. WOODLAND, D.Sc., F.Z.8., of Allahabad, at 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1, at 5 p.m., on Monday, May 3lst. 

2. A Course of two Advanced Lectures on “ Evolution in Ostriches,” by Dr. 
J. E. DUORDEN, of South Africa, at King’s College, Strand, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m., 
on Thursdays, June 3rd and 10th. 

3. A Course of two Advanced Lectures on “ The Evolution of Insects, 
especially as illustrated by Australian Fossils,” by Dr. R. J. TILLYARD, M.A., 
F.L.S., Director of the Cawthorn Institute, New Zealand, at the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, South Kensington, 8.W. 7, at 5 p.m., on June 14th 
and 17th. 

Admission is free to all the Lectures, which are addressed to Advanced Students 
of the University and others interested in the various subjects. 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


U 


HRISTIANITY FROM THE QUAKER STANDPOINT. 
Public Addresses will be given on Sunday evenings in May at Devonshire 
House, 136 Bishopsgate, B.C. 2, at 6.30. Muy 23rd, “ The Risks of Quakerisin,” 


by HENRY T. HODGKIN, M.A., MB. 
SSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 
President: The Rt. Hon. LORD LEVERHULME, LL.D. 


CONFERENCE AT LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY, JUNE 2nd and 3rd; 
AT PORT SUNLIGHT, JUNE 4th. 
CONTINUED EDUCATION; ADULT EDUCATION; EDUCATION FOR 
COMMERCE, 
The speakers will include— 
THS PRESIDENT OP THE ASSOCIATION, 
Sir WOODMAN BURBIDGE (President-Elect), 
THE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY, 
PROFESSOR MONTGOMERY, MR. Roscok BRUNNER, 
Mr. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, Mr. P. A. Best, Dr. E. L. PECK, 
Mr. W. R. Rak, PRINCIPAL SCHOFIELD, MR. A. R. ENTWISTLE, 
Mr. J. KNOX, and others. 
Further particulars from the Honorary Secretary, R. W. FERGUSON, 
36 Linden Road, Bourneville, Birmingham. 





\ ESTFIELD COLLEG 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. S. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for cbmpetition at an examination held annually in April. 
For Calendar and further particulars apply to 
The PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, BW. & 


| feet te-oge> COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—-The Trustees 
of the MARY EWART FUND will, if a suitable candidate presents 
herself, award a TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of £150 in June next. Can- 
didatez: must be former students of Newnham College.—Apply SECRETARY, 
Mary Ewart Trust, Newnham College, Cambridge. 
LING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
, 87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: MissSTANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





E. 


Hampstead, 








JYROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore, M.A.: Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 
cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply 
to the Principal, Miss E. KE. LAWRENCE. 
MINHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
Introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W.1. 


Ss EALE-HAYNE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
h NEWTON ABBOT, DEVON, 
WOMEN’S COURSE, 

Courses for women in Market Gardening, Dairying, and Poultry Management. 
Ten weeks’ course commences June 21st. Fees for tuition, board, and private 
room in College, £40 for Course. Reduced fees for Devon and Cornwall residents 
£35.—Full particulars from SECRETARY. 


{TUDLEY HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
b COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, WARWICKSHIRE.—Twenty new rooms 
now ready. Central heating, water service in each room. Wall and rock 
gardens being designed this summer. Five reskient University and other 
lecturers and demonstrators. Public examinations prepared for.—Apply 
Warden, Dr. LILLIAS HAMILTON. . 








B* =i O R C H AR D 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 
AWKHURST, KENT 
Ist Class R.H.3, 


H A 
Principal: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley College; 

u : Examination). 

Vice-Principal: Miss WALROND-SKINNER (late Lecturer, Studley College ; 
; Ist Class R.H.S, Examination), 

Limited number of students taken, Practical, theoretical, and individual 
training given in all branches of gardening. Students prepared for the R.H.S. 
Examination, Exceptional opportunities for delicate students, for whom 
special arrangements are made.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


ODOC LIFE.—_THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 


FARM, NEWBURY. 
houses, | Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardsning. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Bockeoping, 


Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPA 
( — for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 

(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received. Half-term 14th June.—Prospectus of RIDLEY PEAKE 
Kingstone, near Canterbury. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 

{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


PARK 


B EDGEBURY 


; GOUDHURST, KENT, 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES, 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Sc., Loud. 

Poard and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term. 


Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff. 

The Church Education Corporation, which established Sandecotes and Uplands 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of 
training the pupils under ideal conditions for their future responsibilities. 


oo HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KEN?. 
FOUNDED 13850, 
(Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, 4M.A.,, 
Principals | afiss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 milea from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES. BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
b “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightfol Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—For illus, Prospectus app!y Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


L2%ouort ‘SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Term began May 4th, 
Prospectus on application oe ¥F. M. 3. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons), 


- SPkte 7 Grayshott, = 
MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
_ Bracing air from Downs an tea. 





London, 


School of 


§@iH Ff tists 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Realdential School for Girls, Teie.: “ Watford 616.” 


TINHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern linés for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Homo care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
e Thorough modern education at a moderate ccst for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and weil-equipped 
school buildings, with good playing grounds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress. 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE, HUYTON, near LIVERPOOL. 

A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION POSTPONED to June 16th and 

i7th. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, BURSARIES of £20. Entries by June 
7th.—For particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


17. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (ilistorical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 


FOREIGN. 
q\DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-class Boarding School 
'{ for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE, Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortabla 
houses. Tennis court. Escort from London,—For Illus. Pros. apply to Principal. 
{RAN ‘K.—French Boarding School in Chateauroux ( Indre} 
receives English pupils also. Thorough general education, including 
music, painting, &c. Large modern building, central heating, large garden.— 
Prospectus from Principal, Mademoiselle TURMEAU, 6 rue Grande. 
JENSIONNAT JOHNSTON, LAUSANNE.—First-clasa 
Boarding School for Girls, thorough tuition in languages, reopens in 
September. Vacation course, July and August, French aud Cookery.—Apply 
JOHNSTON, Avenue de Marges 54. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. (Special Entry.) Age 
174 to 18}. No Nomination required.—Full yo} with copies of 
e— papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, “ Royal Navy House,” 


1 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
p.a. Nominations to Royal Nava! College, Dartmouth. Early applications 


should be made. 
__ Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORF, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E E.C, 3 
URHAM SCHOOL. —The Examination for KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 


ranging In annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 
Guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, June Ist. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 21st, 1920. 





Application Forms to be filled up and sent 
to the CHAPTER CLERK, the College, Durham, on or before MAY 18th,—For 
further particulars apply to Rev. R. D, BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School 
House, Durham. 
EREFORD SCHOOL —tTerm began April 2\st- 
Reduced fees for sons of the Clergy. An EXAMINATION for the award 
of seven or eight SCHOLARSHIPS, maximum value £70, will be held in July. — 
For further information or prospectus app nly to the Head-Master, Dr. CRE ES. 


«4920 CHALLENGE ADVERTISEMENT. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
vacancies in resident and in non-resident SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be held on June 23rd, 24th and 25th.—For particulars apply (by 
letter only) tothe BURSAR, at The Bursary, Little Dean’s Yard, London, 5.W.1. 


fMHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, July 6th and 7th.—Application to be made not later 


chan 15th June to the HEAD-MASTER, from whom particulars may be obtained. 

















K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EX AMI- 
NATION will be held on July 6th, 7th, and 8th for FOUR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS—one of £50, one of £40, and two of £30.—For particulars apply to the 


HEAD-MASTER. Oe aE LOLS Sin OE A Cae On Rk, BO 
_— SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION. 
June 2nd and 3rd 
Apply before May 25th to HEAD-MASTER. 
(2 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized — ‘by tl the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
tea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 

LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS = 1920. 

An EXAMINATION will be held on June 3rd and 4th, 1920, for Eight or Nine 
Scholarships, all tenable for two years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist; 
namely—one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £50, — a Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships of £40, and about two House Scholarships of £ 

urther particulars may be had from the HEAD: ‘MASTER 


N [ALYERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 














June 1, 2, and 3 (Tues., Wed., and Thurs,), One or two of £87, five or 
nore of £50, five or more of £20 (£21 for Day Boys), per ann. Faber Exhibition 
»f£12, for one year, awarded to the boy who does best in examination. Exhibitions, 
'25 to £12 per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship. —For full particulars of these and of certain valuable War Exhibi- 
tions (awarded without examination) apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 

“LIFTON COLLEGE.— ‘lassical, Mathematical, Modern 

J Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year, Examination in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
Clifton College, Bristol, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June Ist and 2nd, to elect to SCHOLARSHIPS varying in 
Value io £60 to £45. a year,—F ull particulars on application to the HEAD- 


MASTE wots 
WepnRtrt s COLLEG BE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
will be held on May 27th and 28th at Bradfield.—Entry forms can be obtained 
rom the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 





PRIVATE : TUITION, &o. 


Bee RNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, “LITTLE-GO, MATRICUL ATION, 52, 
ARMY, including ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


QTUDENT'S “ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FORK ALL 
EXAMINATIONS, 
Apply H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshficld, 55 @hristchurch 
Road, Bournemouch, 


were * Arad ~ 
th Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Wy it Voice Production, Articulation, Rec iting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLLAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Pre: +. 
ecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand, W C, 2 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 











een Parents can obtain’ reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulara of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
TIVUTORS of fees, &c.) to 
I . Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible | for the 


—— zy staifs of the most important schools, aud thus able 
0 supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 oxFonb ST., LONDON, W.1, Telephone—1136 Museum, 


({HOIcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 nA ille Street, Piccadilly, W.1. = Tel., Regent 4926. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTM ENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for ts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 





pos’ 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Fawilies. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 








FOR BOYS awnp 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL a 
Mesers. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BRS 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sendin: | 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIOD 6 Gus 
The. e of the eta eatin premen = rough idea of fees should be given 
ucational Agen 43 Cannon 
Sikbons ATOR, Ba gents, Street, London, EQ, 4 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, ~ 


rP\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Jour: 
istie and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introducti fons sven, 


| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Noveis 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where critic ism is requ‘red a small fee in charged 
Anthors’ MSS. typed. RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knigntrider Street, Doctor? 
Commons, London, E.C 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMA AN, Twely Twelve 

Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), Within g few 

minutes’ walk of Pail Mail and W hitehall; easily accessible from Hatapstead 
and BRakerloo Tubes, T.N. Gerrard 6179, 


w(HORTHAND (PITMAN’S).—EXPERT 
TION. Moderate x’ BLAKE, M.L.P.8., 
Shepherd’s- Bush, London, v.12, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, dc. 
ESIDENTIAL COUNTRY HOUSE for INVALIDS who 


need nursing attention or rest. Comfortable house in Kent, in beautiful 

and extensive grounds. Good cooking. Vegetarian or fruitarian diet if desired, 

Under fully trained and qualified supervision. No tuberculous, mental, of 

infectious cases are received.—Prospectus and photographs on 4 application 
Box 994, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Ww C. 

A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy “Hotel 

Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 

Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur: Masseuse: Resident Physician (M_D.), 

Te: "ep. : 34. 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Italian and Swiss Lakes, 


June 3rd—Como, Maggiore, Lugano, Geneva, etc.; 8 weeks, 45 gns, 

—* Tyrol, July 3rd—Fassa and Ampezzo Dolomites, scene of Italian victories: 

4 weeks, 65 gns. Art Cities of North Italy, Sept.—-Perugia, Assisi, Ravenna, 
Siena, ete. —Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S. » 159 - Aue kland Road, 8.E. 19. 


INSTITUTION, 


peg: 


GIRLS, 

















POSTAL TUL. 
14 Brookiyn Road 











| leat EARLSWOOD 


SURREY. 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 





For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Seeret 
G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
——, PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 





from £2 2s, —— sent free—HUENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 

London, W. ‘ 

I: \XCELLENT BANK PAPER for Pen or Typewriter. 
1, Sample Ream (480 sheets 10 by 8), 4s. 6d.; three at 4s. 3d. each; sx 


at 4s., post free. Cream-laid Note, Envelopes, 2. Rein ou application. 
—THOMAS ERICSON «& CO., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 
FNeUr ITABLE REV ERSIONARY INT ERES’ r ‘SOC LETY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, 





Strand, W.0. 2. 


EAL LACE— YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-PO VINT, 

LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 





UTTER Excellent Butter for Sale weekly, 3s. 6d. per 1b., 
postage extra.—Apply Miss FENTON, Liscoleman, Tullow, oa Poaniow, 
Ireland. 








RTIFICIAL ‘TEETH: (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 123, on silver, 15s. 0" 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokeu 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CAN N & CO., 694 Market Strect, 1 M anche ster. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL | TEETH BOUGH .. — "Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 

Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, value 
porreturn cr otter made.— Chil OMees, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd. 160 senna 


Ceookroaches 


Blattis destroy’ 














LATTIS used in spring prevents swarming. 


begin breeding in spring and cortinue through the year. . 
Full directions on each téa.—is. Cd., 


them all. Harmiess to domestic animals, 
2s. 6d.,,or Ss. per tin, post irec, trom HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Koad 
Sheffield, , 








te 
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SOME 


FACTS 


ABOUT 


JOURNALISM. 





This is the age of the newspaper. ‘There never was 
a time when more substantial rewards were to be won 
by competent journalists or story writers. Everywhere 
we hear of new literary projects, while the circulations 
of established journals are increasing beyond compare. 
Yet we are told by many of those who conduct these 
great enterprises that the supply of trained writers has 
never been so inadequate. ‘The right men for the many 
yacant positions simply cannot be found. ‘There is 
an absolute dearth of trained talent despite the many 
novices who seek to embark upon one or other of these 
gareers. 

Beginners are, every day, sending in MSS. which 
are rejected for the siniple reason that their writers 
have no experience of newspaper work and have no 
knowledge of the technique necessary to their task. 
Often the aspirant writes really well about something 
which does not interest the public ; sends his story or 
article to the wrong paper ; is ignorant of construction 
or shows some other fault which only (raining can 
correct. 

These facts have led to the establishment of the 
London School of Journalism under the distinguished 
patronage of many of the greatest newspaper pro- 
prietors of the day. It is a School for the practical 
training of writers who wish to adopt Journalism and 
Story-writing as a definite vocation—either wholly or 
in part. 

The work of the School is conducted entirely by 
practical and successful journalists, and the instruction 
(which is by correspondence) is under the direction of 
Mr. Max Pemberton, who is aided by other successful 
writers (among whom we may name Mr. James Blyth 
and Mr. Arthur Thorn—both of them authors of estab- 
lished repute). 


BRILLIANT CONTRIBUTORS. 


In the preparation of the Lessons comprising the two 
Courses (Journalism and Story-Writing) given by the 
London School of Journalism, Mr. Pemberton was 
fortunate enough to secure the valuable assistance of a 
score of brilliant contributors, including such prominent 
literary men as Sir William Robertson Nicoll (Editor 
of ‘The British Weekly ’’), “Q” (Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch), Hamilton Fyfe, Newman Flower, Pett Ridge, 
W. B. Maxwell, the late Charles Garvice, Barry 
Pain, Dion Clayton Calthorp, and others equally well 


known. From which it may be assumed that the 
Courses are eminently practical and thorough—as is 
the case. 


Studying under such exceptional auspices the student 
is entitled to feel the same degree of confidence in his 
work and future as a man going to one of our great 
Universities feels concerning the soundness of the 
training he receives there. He is, in effect, studying 
under acknowledged masters, and from them, personally, 
he receives that guidance, counsel, and inspiration which 
can convert the “ promising amateur” into the suc- 
cessful professional writer, 








For Journalism is a distinct profession and calls for 
due study just as much as any of the other great pro- 
fessions. Gone are the Grub-street days when men 
“ drifted” into newspaper-writing, and either became 
by lucky chance or by unusual genius and pertinacity 
successful writers or (as more often happened) starved 
miserably as stray “ penny-a-liners.” Both the status 
and the emoluments of the journalist have vastly im- 


»” 


proved since modern methods revolutionized daily 
journalism, and there are many men to-day who, 
as editors or staff contributors, are earning large 


incomes. 

There has been over-much romancing about the 
“fortunes ’’’ won by meteor-like successes, and the 
beginner is well advised to disregard these legends; 
the sober facts and figures of the case are sufficiently 
attractive to convince him that if he has an aptitude 
for writing, a sense of style, a certain amount of imagin- 
ation, a tolerably observant eye, and a retentive and 
reflective mind, then with proper training by qualified 
instructors he may reasonably expect to enter with 
success a profession which is amongst the most inter- 
esting and which holds forth the promise of a ready 
and generous reward for good work. 


PERSONAL INTRODUCTION. 

At the conclusion of the Course—the student having 
progressed to the satisfaction’ of his examiners—a direct 
personal introduction is given in whatever quarter is 
best suited to the scope and abilities of the student. 

The Prospectus of the London School of Journalism 
deals very fully with all questions likely to be put by 
the man who is asking himself, “Shall I become a 
writer?” and in addition gives a complete Synopsis 
of the Lessons comprising both Courses. 

The fees are moderate and inclusive, and when once 
these have been paid there is no other expense. 
STUDIES : 


DIRECTOR OF 


MR. MAX PEMBERTON. 

PATRONS. 
The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE. 
The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVERBROOK. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL. 
The Rt. Hon. SIR HENRY DALZIEL, Bt. 
SIR ARTHUR PEARSON, Bt. 
SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 
SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
SIR CHARLES STARMER. 


CECI, HARMSWORTH, Esq., M.P. 
F. J. MANSFIELD, Esq. (President of the National 
Union of Journalists, 1918-19). 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained free of 
cost by addressing a request to the Organising Manager, 
London School of Journalism, 110, Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. I. 
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Onoto::Pen 


Fills itself 


in a flash. 


Filling the Onoto is as 
easy as dropping a letter 
in the Pillar Box, and takes 
about as long. ‘The self- 
filling mechanism is part of 
the pen, and so cannot be 
lost, like the fragile glass 
squirts used with old fash. 
ioned fountain pens. 

The Onoto is the 
simplest pen to use, 
it cannot leak or 
“sweat” inkin your 
pocket, and is al- 
ways ready to write. 

























There is no othersat- 
isfactory self - filling 
n like the Onoto, so 
tent get ar Onoto 
end not an oid fash- 
ioned squirt-filled ven. 











MEN who have been 
their favourite 


K 4 Boot 


*K’ "Shoe 


will be glad to know that, owing to increased 
production, the leading varieties of 


*K’ Footwear for Men 


oblainable through the recognised 
‘K’ Agents. 


waiting for 


are How 


THE ONE NATIONAL SERVICE 


which is not supported by the State, but by 


THE FREE GIFTS OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE, 


is the 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


Over 57,000 Lives Saved from the Sea, 
YOU CAN SHARE 


personally in this noble and humane work by sending a 
SUBSCRIPTION or DONATION 
to the Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. Secretary. 


a 











lA a 


" . 


pony YOU BOOKS ® a 


FOR THE SICK AND SUFFERING IN 
OUR HOSPITALS ? 


THE RED CROSS AND ORDER OF 

ST. JOHN HOSPITAL LIBRARY 

aims at providing and maintaining a Library in every 

Naval, Military, and Civilian Hospital in the British Isles 
Free of All Cost to the Hospital. 


WILL YOU HELPP 


and send every Book and Magazine you can 7 not 
only to-day, but from time to time, to Dept. British 
Red Cross and Order of St. John Hospital Library, 48 
Queen’s Gardens, Lancaster Gate, cantan W.2. Sacks 
provided and carriage refunded if desired on application 
to the Secretary. 











PRESIDENT : 
The Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley, G.B.W., C.B., M.V.O., MP. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: 
The Viscount Hambleden. lady Maud Warrender. 
Miss Maxse. The Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, 
Viscount Burnham. G.C.S.1. 
Col. Jack Murray, D.S.O. Pose Swift. 
Sir Frederick Macinillan. The Viscount Knutsford. 
Sir pettaieg 1 Moynihan, K.C.M.G., me Fx Rt. 5 ae Lord Cheylesmore, 
~ Rt. Hon. Earl Haig, O.M., lord anal of Fenn, K.C_Y.0, 
T., C.C.B Sir Robert Hill, C.V.0O. 


It. aed. Sir T. H. J. Goodwin, C.B. The Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, 
John Galsworthy. G.C.B., G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Hagberg Wright, LL.D. 


TRUSTEES: 
Mrs. Gaskell, C.B.E. c 
(librarian, London Libr ary). 


Col. Sir Courtauld Thomson, K.B.E., C.B. 














EX SERVICE. MEN 


Are being Specially Cared for by 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


by means of HOSTELS for those attending Hospital 
or seeking work; EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; TRAIN- 
ING FARM and MARKET GARDEN for training men 
to work on the land. Friends of the DISABLED and 
SHELL-SHOCKED for helping men who have lost their 
health in the country’s cause. The MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN of ex-Service men are taken in full charge. 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 
is also in active operation. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays % Church Armu,” to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D. 
Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 





THE CHURCH IN _ WALES. 


APPEAL FOR ONE MILLION 
POUNDS. 


This sum is required to replace the endowments lost 
through the passing of the Welsh Church Act (1914). 


YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Cheques to be made payable : “ Welsh 
Church Fund” and crossed “ Lloyds Bank,” 


Address: The Secretary, Appeal Fund for Gant in Wales, 119 Victoria Sireel, 
London, S. Ww. 








“ INNOCENT AND SUFFERING’ ” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 











oS era 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 





LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Divine Personality and Human 
Life. 


Part II. of GOD AND PERSONALITY. 
By CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, M.A. 10s. 6d. 
_. “Mr. Webb is not only a philosopher, but a humanist, 
with a wide knowledge and fine discrimination of great litera- 
ture.”’— Guardian. 





God the Prisoner and other 


Lay Sermons. 
By HELEN WODEHOUSE, D.Putn. Ss. [Just Out.] 





[fhe Home at Streatham. 


BRITISH HOME : Psycho-Analysis. 


= By on gen gee fl B.A. With an aeemation. by 
AND HOSPITAL = i: Admirable caine if se it could ini be 
FOR I NCURABLES = | improved on.’’"—Westminster Grz2ite. 
° 
STREATHAM, SURREY (Founded 1860). = Bolshevism: an International 


Patroness .. H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. = 'Danger. 
Patron ,. H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. =| By PROFESSOR PAUL MILIUKOY. 12s. 6d. [Just Out.] 


Dalmatia. 


President .,.. His Grace THE DUKE OF PORT- =| 
By COUNT LOUIS VOJNOVITCH. 














LAND, K.G. 


| 
— = | 


HIS Institution, which ptov:iccs (1) a home = 


for life or (2) a pension for life for Incurable = ‘Transiaved by EF. S$. Comrrasn, 10s. 6d, 

~ rs of = " ‘ . . 

Sufferers ¢ = A very complete book on Dalmatia, past and present, historical 
=| and political. [Just Out. | 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 


Urgently needs, and earnestly appeals for £50,000 
The only reliable Annual Income is .. £5,000 








The Victory of Venizelos. 


The Yearly Expenditure is Ke +. £25,000 = By V. J. SELIGMAN. 

The Amount owing to the Bankers is .. £10,000 = aa : ‘ ie 7 

‘ BS A Study of Greek War Politics. 5s. [Just Out.] 
Comment is needless. The figures speak for = 





themselves. 

= Will you send a Cont: ibuticn now. as a thank- 
= offering for your own health, strength ana inde- 
= pendence, and so enable the Committee to meet 
= the needs of those who have been on the 


LONG PATHETIC “WAITING LIST” FOR YEARS. — ; . ; 
=|The Case for Nationalisation. 


= Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s Bank, Ltd.,’’ = | 
= should be made payable to The British Home and) = | By A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 2s. 6d and 4s. 6d. 
= Hospital for Incurables, and addressed to The = “A vade mecum of nationalisation Honest and careful 
— plea 9 _ at the Office, 72, Cheap- = treatment of the problem.”’—-Star. 

; » E.C. 2. = 


eS: CONTRIBUTION FORM —=|A Guildsman’s Interpretation 
'-10f History. 


: fo His Grace the DUKE of PORTLAND, K.G., 
By A. J. PENTY. 12s. 6d. [Just Out.| 
This book attempts to interpret the historical significance of 
the Guild Movement from the point of view of one who believes 
it foreshadows a return to medieval civilization. 


a 7 - 
The Republic of Liberia. 
By R. C. F. MAUGHAM. 18s. 
** A very clear account. . .. made more atiractive by excellent 
illustrations and an adequate map.”’—Times. 








° 


72, Cheapside, F.C. 2. 


S35 * Sir—T enclose ......cceeee fet Biscccssays in 
= appeal, 





2 > (Mr., Mra. or Miss) NaMeC .....cceeeeeeteceeeeeeceeeerereneees 


BABTONM. ci cccccccccrcceccscssessscesreccsecsetceess ‘ rice 
NEW NOVELS. 


Be sscdecsuesnndesssdsccdectscsesessenneusseepecoessaseancssnescsitesesendecaes 6s rr J 
= =|B. 14. “A Brilliant Novel. 
By R. K. WEEKES. 7s. 6d. 
| ‘QOne of the finest and cleverest novels issued since the 
| opening of the war... the writing is of first-rate quality, terse, 
epigrarmmatie and mellow... to be read and re-read.” 
~—Alerdeen Free Press. 
















bravely until in- = 


= NO PROVISION y - 3 AN curable disease com 
= FOR A KNIGHT'S f ; “d 
= DAUGHTER. 


a great blessing th 
Hiome istoher. Her = 
ease {3 only typical = 
of others. 














=at Streatham is a 
= lady aged 52, the 
3 daughter of a 
= Knight. He held a 
zood position, but 





Ld 
Two Sisters. 
By RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON. 7s. 6d. 

“The quiet, confident ease of Mr. Bretherton’s style may 
possibly seem a little old-fashioned to the advocates of feverish 
realism, but it is the manner which has gone to the making of 
many excellent novels in the past, and it has added one more 
to their number in Two Sisters.”—Daily Telegraph. 


God’s Price. 


By MAUDE LEESON, author of ‘ The Marriage of 
7s. 6d, [Shortly.] 


You ARE CORDI 
ALLY INVITED TC 
VISIT TEE HOME ANY 
DAY AND JUDG 
FOR YOURSELF. 








| 
| 


Nearest Station = 
West Norwood (L.B 
& S.C.R.). 494 Bus 
passes the doors, 


+ provision for his 
= daughter. She be- 

ame a governess 
nd fought on 












Cecilia.”’ 
= 








[A Paticnt. | 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, wW.C. 1. 
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@ Just ready. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
UNDER THE NEW SCHEME recently (Postage 3d.) 


announced separate parts’ of the following 
Counties in 


The Victoria History of the 
Counties of England 


are now available or in course of publication: 


BERKSHIRE. HAMPSHIRE. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. HERTFORDSHIRE. 
To be followed immediately by: 
SURREY. LANCASHIRE. BEDFORDSHIRE. 


The parts cover the following among other 
subjects : 
Political History. Zoology. 
Local History (in Hundreds). Botany. 
The Romano-British Period. Geology. 
The Anglo-Saxon Period. Industries. 
g Each part is complete in itself and_ fully 
illustrated with maps, plans (many in colours), 
and in some cases plates. Each part may be 
purchased separately. A purchaser can obtain as 
many or as few parts as he may require. 
@| Pissse apply to your bookseller or to the 
“1 publisher for full prospectus showing the farts 
now ready and those in active preparation. 
q The series is published by CONSTABLE AND 
CO., LTD., 10 and 12 Orange Street, London, 
W.C. 2. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


ENSLAVED, and other Poems 








By JOHN MASEFIELD. 6s. net, 
“A triumph of story-telling, word pictures and emotional effect. .. . His 
renius grows in breadth and power.”’—Daily Mail. 
THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. - 
New volume. 12s. Gd. net. 
By JACQUES BOULENGER. 
An historical study in which the concision of a text book and the vivacity 
of a mer wir are combined 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
By PAUL DESCHANEL. Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 15s. 
“ Of no little historic importance.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Second Large Impression. 
By JOHUN GALSWORTHY. 7s. 6d. 


A clear revelation of one of the best and bravest minds of our time.” 
_ ee : —The Times. 
THE BOOKS OF THE SMALL SOULS. 
By LOUIS COUPERUS. A. TEIXEIRA 
DE MATTOS. 
I. SMALL SOULS. 
Ill. THE TWILIGHT OF 
THE SOULS. 
Each volume 6d. net. 
The masterpiece of one of the greatest European novelists. 
complete in itseli. 





Translated by 


Il, THE LATER LIFE. 
1V. DR. ADRIAAN 


7s. 


Each book is 





RECENT FICTION. 





MISER’S MONEY. Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. 
BRUTE GODS. Louis Wilkinson. 7s. 64. 
A WOMAN'S MAN. Marjorie Patterson. ‘7s. 6d. 
ELI OF THE DOWNS. C. M. A. Peake. 7s. 6d. 


THE TAVERN. Réné Juta. 7s. 


London : 





Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 





PORTRAITS & SKETCHES | 
FROM SEBBIA. | 
By FRANCESCA M. WILSON, 


Serbian Relief Force. 


“A series of charming sketches.’’—The Times. 

‘**Miss Wilson has written her little book in order to revive 
interest in Serbia. We hope she will be successful. She writea 
with very great charm.’’—Liverpool Post. 

““Miss Wilson’s sketches are exquisite. To one who has lived 
among the Serbs, they are full of touches of vivid truth,” 

—ProreEssor Bosangver, 


THE SWARTHMORE PRESS, Ltd., 
72 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy, 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” eto, 
““Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman, 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the eaeeation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and oon- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 74, posi fraé from 
J, HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
2. 


ndon, S. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Journ WHELDON 4 GO, have tlic largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Traneactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, aud single volumes or numbera, 

LIBRARIES OR SMALL PAACELS PURGHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo- 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post free, 

38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.O. 2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 1412. 





(NATALOGUE ef PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, mostly 
\ offered for the first time, at SPECIALLY REDUCED FRICWS, al 
in New Condition as Published, free on request.—H. J, GLAISILR, Remainder 
Bookseller, 55/7 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


—=zs 











RNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,v1¢., 238-241 Tottennamcourtra..WA 


=? 
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THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Page oa .. £16 16 0] Quarter-Page(4-Col.) £4 4 9 
falf-Page(Column) 8 8 0] PerInch .. .- 8-9 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page . £23 2 0| Inside Page -- £18 18 0 





Small Advertisements. 
Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. 4 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 
Displayed Advertisements, according to space, lis. Sd. per inch. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTH- : 
COMING PUBLICATIONS” £1 PER INCH. 





Charges for Border and Approved 
Biock Advertisements. 





Page, 11 in. by Quarter-Page, 5} in, 
6} in. .. . £18 18 O| by 3y, in. a 7 t. 
Half-Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 2} 2 
by 3¥ in. 9 9 O in. by 34 in... 27 6 
TerMs: net. 
* SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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HARRAP'’S LATEST BOOKS 








JUST READY 
An important contribution to Reconstruction 


THE REAL WEALTH 
OF NATIONS 


OR, A NEW CIVILISATION AND ITS ECONOMIO 
FOUNDATIONS. 


By JOHN S. HECHT 


Fellow of the Royal Economic Society. 

352 pages, size 83 x 5} in. Price 15s. net. With Full Index. 

A book for the thoughtful employer and employee. The 
operation of a system of economics such as is outlined would 
remove the causes of industrial unrest, and should convince 
the workers of the value to themselves of maximum production. 

Prospecius will be sent on application. 


STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY 
POETS 


By MARY STURGEON. 
Crown 8vo, 480 pages, 7s. 
net. 

The first edition of this work has now been out of print for 
two years. The new edition contains chapters on Thomas 
Hardy, John Drinkwater, Michael Field, J. C. Squire, W. B. 
Yeats, and Contemporary Women Posts. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECENT 
POETRY 


Selected by L. D’O. WALTERS. 
3s. 6d. net. 
This selection contains only the work of poets of to-day, and 
it is thoroughly representative of their best work. More than 
fifty poems are included. 


Vol. 10 in the “ Great Nations” Series 


MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


By LYNN THORNDIKE, Ph.D. With 24 Maps and Plans 
and 32 Plates. Demy 8vo, 640 pages, 15s. net. 








A new and enlarged edition. 
6d. net. Antique Yapp, 17s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 128 pages, 





THE LINGUISTS ROYAL ROAD 


HARRAP’S BILINGUAL SERIES 


Is. 6d. net. 


General Editor—J. E. MAnsIon, 


Modern Language Readers for the student who wishes to 
enlarge his vocabulary through reading. Each book consists 
of a eareiully selected story, or other suitable material, with 
translation on opposite pages and a few notes. The series will 
inelude books in all of the principal languages. 

N.B.—When ordering please add the word ** Bilingual "’ after title. 

The volumes are of handy size for the pocket—64 by 4 inches. Hach con- 
tains 128 pages, bound in stiff paper cover. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

Pablished or in the Press. 
FRENCH. | Fr. GERSTACKER, 
A. DAUDET. Lettresde mon Moulin. | W. W. JACOBS. 


Germelshausen, 
Selected Stories. 


& poe. Les Jumeaux de Il'Hotel ITALIAN. 

Orneiuie. ‘ y lls 

© d: MAUPRCEANT. Mie. rat. | “oo 

E. A. PGE. le Scarabée d'Or. | W. W. JACOBS. Selected Stories. 

W. W. JACOBS. Selected Stories. | J, CONRAD. The Idiots, 

1, CONRAD. The Idiot RUSSIAN. 

> 2 RESORTS. Pench ter Oe) 5. e SONNTe Tes Mate. 
SPANISH. A. S. PUSHKIN. Three Tales. 

V. BLASCO IBANEZ. La Corrida. DANISH. 

W. W. JACOBS. Selected Storics H. DRACHMANN. Byron i Vadmel. 
J}, CONRAD. The Idiots. W. W. JACOBS. Selected Stories. 
GERMAN. DUTCH. 

T, W. STORM. Immensee. W. W. JACOBS. Selected Storics. 





Other Volumes in Preparation. 


N.8.—A Special Prospectus of this Series will be sent to any address 
on application, 


WRITR FOR NEW CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE (72 pp.). 





London: GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 
Directors: George G. Harrap and G. Oliver Anderson. 
Zand 8, PORTSMOUTH SILRERT, KINGSWAY, W.C, 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 
Life of Lord Kitchener. 





By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. With 
Portraits and Plans. 8vo, {2 12s. 6d. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Samuel Butler. 
Author of ‘‘Erewhon” (1835-1902). A Memoir. By 
HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations, 


including Two Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. 8vo. 428. net 
THE BLUE GUIDES. 


England. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., 

With 75 Maps and Plans. Feap. 8vo. 16s. net. 

The Referee: ‘‘ A most worthy successor to ‘ London 

its Environs,’ It is, indeed, a marvel of condensation and 

clearness. Rarely, if ever, has so much accurate, useful, and 

interesting information been packed into the same number of 
pages.” 





F.R.G.S 


and 


NEW BOOK BY OWEN WISTER, _ 


Author of ‘‘ The Pentecost of Calamity,” &c. 


A Straight Deal, or 
The Ancient Grudge. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Graphic: ‘‘ Another book by Mr. Wister which he who 
runs in England or America would be wise to read. ... An 
admirable book. . . . Why doesn’t some President send Owen 
Wister to England as American Ambassador ? ”’ 


" ‘€WENTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 
The Economic Consequences of 


the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8s. 64. 


India at the Death of Akbar: 


An Economic Study. 
By W. H. MORELAND, C.S.L, C.LE., Author of ‘ Eco- 
nomics for Indian Students,” &c. With Maps. 8vo 
12s. net. 
The Daily News: ‘‘ Mr. Moreland’s record of a fascinating 
society is all the more valuable because entirely free from 
flourishes.”’ 


Stabilizing the Dollar. 
A Plan to Stabilize the General Price Level without Fixing 
Individual Prices. By IRVING FISHER, Professor of 
Political Economy in Yale University. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The Accountant: ‘‘ At the present time, when the question 
of the exchanges is exercising the minds of business men and 
politicians in all parts of the world, Professor Fisher’s book is 

certain to arouse interest; and deservedly so, as it deals in a 

lucid and comprehensive way with a subject upon which a 

good deal of ignorance exists.”’ 


SECOND EDITION. | 
Community : A Sociological 
Study. 


Being an attempt to set out the Nature and Fundemental 
Laws of Social Life. By R. M. MACIVER, D.Phil. 
Associate Professor of Political Science in the University 
of Toronto. Second Edition. 8vo. 


maine 7 SECOND IMPRESSION, 
The Idea of Atonement 
Christian Theology. 


The Bampton Lectures for 
RASHDALL, D.Litt., D.C.L., 
8vo. 15s. net. 

The Student Movement: “ Dr. Rashdall has written an erudite 
honest, clearly argued, illuminating, deeply religious book, 
which is likely to be counted among the great books on the 
subject.” 











8vo. net. 





15s. net. 


in 


HASTINGS 
Carlisle. 


By 
Dean of 


IgI5. 
LL.D., 


The Narcotic Drug Problem. 
By Prof. E. S. BISHOP, M.D. Crown 8vo. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C.32 


ce ee = = 


‘ie ‘we STYLUS.” Monthly. Edited by GERALD 

ARUNDEL. First number out soon. Articles, Fiction, Poems, Reviews 
Original in styie and in matter Well-known contributors; 
also tiriliins stomes and remarkable articies irom ocw writers Attention gives 
to a questions connected with Occultism. Free Thought, General Literature 
Socialism, The Drama and the Stage, Futurism, Politics, et Circulation, hone 
and abroad. 100 pages, apart Irom advertisements, Yd. per copy Annua 
subscription, 108. postage included —THE STYLUS PUBLISHING CGO 
Albion Works, Paxton Road, London, N.17; also Stylus Ageut, 14 Constantine 
Road, Londoa, N.W, 3 


Ss. net. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century 
By C. R. FAY, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. Withamap. 20s net. 


This book contains the substance of lectures delivered to students of economics at Cambridge in 1919, and the subjects dealt 
with include :—The International Background 1815-1830—The Old Colonial System—Repression and Reform—Jeremy Bentham 
—The Spirit of Association—Robert Owen—Origins of British Socialism—Cobbett—The Poor Law—The Political Background 
from 1830—Cobdenism—The Anti-Corn Law League—Chartism—The Industrial Scene 1842—Mining Operations—The His. 
torical Basis of Capitalism—A Nation of Shopkeepers—The Co-operative Movement—The Revival of Socialism—The Remedios 
of the Nineteenth Century—The Growth of Corporate Life—The Localisation of Industry in Northern England. 


@ @ 
A History of English Philosophy 
By W. R. SORLEY, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Professor in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 
This book traces the history of philosophy in Great Britain from the time when it began to be written in the English language 
until the end of the Victorian era. All the leading philosophical writers have been passed under review ; they have been studied 
in their lives and in their books ; and an effort has been made to seize and to express what was essential in their contribution ig 


The Day of the Crescent 


Glimpses of Old Turkey. By G. E. HUBBARD, lately H.M. Vice-Consul for the Vilayet of Mosul. Demy 
8vo. With 16 illustrations. 15s net. 


Turkey in defeat contrasts with Turkey triumphant, and this picture of the golden age of Turkey should be of special interest 
at the present time. The book appeals to the sense we all possess for the exotic and picturesque, and throws fresh lig&t on the 


thought, 


history and character of the Turks. 





The Faith of a Quaker. by JoHN w. GRAHAM, 
M.A., Principal of Dalton Hall, University of Manchester. 
Demy 8vo. 21s net. 


This volume has more than a denominational interest, for one cannot 
touch the foundations of Quakerism without touching the foundations of all 
religion, our attitude to God and Man and the Universe. The real interest 
of the work to students of religious history gencrally is that it is a sketch 
of the only considerable adventure in organised mysticism which has 
ane for itself a permanent place in Christian history during modern 
times. 


The Pastoral Epistles. With introduction, 
text, and commentary by R. ST JOHN PARRY, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 

“ The object of the present edition of the Pastoral Epistles Is to institute 
a fresh enquiry into the critical and exegetical problems, on which the 
question of their genuineness depends. In conducting this enquiry, which 
has been the principal interest of many years, I am not conscious of an 
undue bias . . . though the conclusion which I have come to is contrary 
to that which much, though not all, of the most competent criticism of 
the last twenty years has tended to support.”—J.rtract from the Preface 


Beauty and the Beast. ny srewart A. 
McDOWALL, B.D. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


This essay in evolutionary aesthetic contains a short critical discussion 
of Croce’s philosophy, leading up to an Interpretation of beauty as the 
expression of personal relationship. 

Previous books by the same author are:—Evolution and the Need of 
Atonement (second edition, 53 6d net); Evolution and Spiritual Life 
(73 6d net); oolution and the Doctrine of the Trinity (9s net), 


. 
From Ritual to Romance. psy JESSIE L. 
WESTON. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
* As the title implies, her aim is to trace the origin of the Grail Romance 
hack to the Ritual connected with the Nature cults of prehistoric Aryaniam. 
She does for Romance what Miss Jane Harrison has done for art in general 
and the Greek drama in particular. . . . Miss Weston handles very skil- 


fully the data acquired in her thirty yeara of study.” 
The Westminster Gazette 


Coleridge and Wordsworth,  Coleridge’s Bio- 
graphia Literaria (chapters I-IV, XIV-XXII), and 
Wordsworth’s Prefaces and Essays on Poetry, 1800-1815. 
Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON, with an Introductory 
Essay by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Crown 8vo. 10s net. 

“ An edition of Coleridge’s Biographa Literaria which no student of 
poctry and criticism should be without.”—The Daily News 

“ We associate the name of Mr George Sampson with the art of com- 
Dining scholarship with literature and this edition is an admirable case 
in point.”"—The Manchester Guardian 


Danish Ballads. ‘Translated by E. M. SMITH- 
DAMPIER. Crown 8yo. 6s 6d net. 


The Danish Ballads, like all others, deal with love, warfare, and witch- 
craft. Be the themes what they may, they inform them with thelr own 
characteristic spirit—the glamour and grimness of the North. So far 
as possible, Miss Smith-Dampier has in this selection reproduced the 
metrical variations of the original Ballads. 


Cambridge Readings in French Litera- 


ture. Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY. Crown 8vo. 
With 24 reproductions of famous pictures. 8s net. 

Besides the general aim of presenting a variety of extracts good in them- 
selves and interesting for their subject matter, it has been the particular 
nim of the present selection to illustrate the aay of France by a record 
of some of her famous sons who “ were honoured in their generations and 
were the glory of their times,” 





The Letters of Charles Sorley. with «chapter 
of Biography. Demy 8vo. With a portrait. 12s 6d net. 


“ This is a book that will be loved as well as enjoyed by its readers, 
It is the perfect revelation of a nature rich and independent, yet fully 


ch i wiu hee. i i 
) = te RR bo... Se pm oe 
“We do not receive many such gifte as this wonderful book.” 
The Athenaeum 

Thermodynamics for Engineers. pys. a. 

EWING, K.C.B., D.Sc., F.R.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor 

of the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. With 99 

text-figures. 30s net. 


This volume treats the subject mainly from an engineering standpoint, 
but with sufficient generality to be useful to students of physics, The author's 
method is first to make readers familiar with the phy ote bearing of the 
fundamental ideas by means of an clementary introduction Wad by dealing 
with practical problems in the theory of heat engines and of refrigeration, 
After this, a more mathematical treatment is given of general thermo- 
dynamic relations and the usual equations are derived. 


Practical Geometry. pry c. GODFREY, M.v.0, 


M.A., and A. W. SIDDONS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s net; 
or in 2 parts, 3s net each. 


Theoretical Geometry. By tho same authors 
Crown 8vo. 3s net. 

Fi oe two books are also issued bound together in one velume, price 
7s net. 

Practical Plant Biochemistry. sy murie. 
WHELDALE ONSLOW, formerly Fellow of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, and Research Student at the John 
Innes Horticultural Institutions. Royal 8vo. 15s net. 


Publications of the University of 
Chicago Press, 


Outlines of Chinese Art. By J.C. Feracuson. Royal 
8vo. With 96 illustrations. 18s net. 

A Short History of Belgium. By L. Van per Essey. 

* Second, revised and enlarged edition, with a special 
chapter on Belgium during the Great War. 12mo. Illus- 
trated. 9s net. 

The Problem of Democracy. Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, Volume XIV. Royal 8vo 
9s net. 

The Great Awakening in the Middle Colonics. Ty 
C. H. Maxson. Royal 8vo. 73 64 not. 

General Psychology. By W.8. Hunter. 12mo. 1%snet. 

The Platonism of Philo Judaeus. By T. H. Briciios. 
Royal 8vo. 6s net. 
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